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The Effects of the principal Arts, Trades, 
and Professions, and of Civic States and 
Habits of Living, on Health and Longe- 
vity ; with a particular reference to the 
Trades and Manufactures of Leeds; with 
Suggestions for the Removal of many of 
the agents which produce Disease and 
shorten the duration of Life. By C. 
Turyen Tuacxran. 8vo. pp. 124. 
London. Longmanand Co. 1831. 


We hail the appearance of this interesting 
little volume with feelings of much satisfac- 
tion, as well for the intrinsic value it pos- 
sesses as because it seems to be the precur- 
sor of some public excitement on the impor- 
tant topic to which it relates. The necessity 
of such excitement is great beyond belief. In 
this country alone, of all the nations which 
claim the epithet of civilised, is the conser- 
vation of the public health abandoned by 
the legislature to the caprice and neglect of 
the community itself. In France, the code 
of health devised by Napoleon was found so 
valuable in its action, and to exercise so 
complete a preservative influence, that his 
stupid and fanatical successors, while they 
defaced multitudes of the monuments of 
that great man’s glory, upheld this in its 
full force, and even made additions to its 
utility. In Germany, the same solicitude 
prevails; and even the savages of the 
Dnieper and the Don are protected by im- 
perial ukases fromthe operation of the insi- 
dious causes by which national constitutions 
(taken in the strictly physical acceptation 
of the term) are liable to be undermined and 
destroyed. In England alone is it that the 
principles of popular liberty are so sagely 
maintained that the people are allowed to 
Poison themselves with adulterated food and 
medicines, or to be suffocated in the asphyx- 
isting vapours of manufactories, without the 
No, 410. 





slightest concern being manifested by the 
rulers of the land. 

From the annexed quotations and re- 
marks, some notion may be formed of the 
enormous losses this nation has already sus« 
tained, by the reckless and insensate neglect 
by her constituted authorities, of the choicest 
treasure a country can possess, namely, @ 
numerous and athletic population. How 
deeply, in the sequel, this neglect will de- 
base us in the scale of nations, how effec- 
tually it will incapacitate us from com- 
manding the respect of foreign powers, it is 
@ matter of painful facility to perceive. 

Mr. Thackrah’s volume is principally 
founded, as its title imports, on the obser- 
vations made by the author and his pupils 
on the state of health of the manufacturers 
in the town of Leeds and its vicinity. The 
work commences by some apt remarks, in 
which he points out the destructive influence 
which many trades and manufactures exert 
on the health of the unhappy and unpro- 
tected workmen ; and by comparing the bills 
of mortality in the rural and manufacturing 
districts, he establishes beyond the possi- 
bility of denial, as his first general position, 
that the balance of disease and death is 
frightfully against the unfortunate artizan. 

‘* The destruction of 450 persons year by 
year in the borough of Leeds cannot be con- 
sidered, by any benevolent mind, as an 
insignificant affair; still less can the im- 
paired health, the lingering ailments, the 
premature decay, mental and corporeal, of 
nine-tenths of the survivors, be a subject of 
indifference. Assuredly an examination 
into the state of our manufactures has long 
been demanded, alike by humanity and by 
science. The object of this paper is to ex- 
cite the public attention to the subject. 
Myself and my pupils have personally and 
carefully inspected the state of the artizans 
in most kinds of manufacture, examined the 
agencies believed to be injurious, conversed 
on the subject with masters, overlookers, 
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and the more intelligent workmen, and ob- 
tained many tables illustrating the character 
of the disorders prevalent in the several 
kinds of employ. From these sources col- 
lectively I have drawn up statements which, 
though avowedly imperfect, must, I con- 
ceive, approach to the truth, It will be 
remembered that the subject is new ; that 
the West-Riding manufactures have not 
before been examined in their important re- 
lations to health and longevity, and that 
scarcely any-thing has been published even 
oa the employments common to England at 
large,” 

But we may be told that this information 
is not novel ; that these facts have long since 
been matter of notoriety,'but that itis useless 
to discuas the extent of an evil, the existence 
of which is necessary, and its nature irreme- 
diable. Mr. Thackrah meets this objection 
fully ; he denies the alleged incurability of 
the case, His observations and illustration 
are well worth attention. 

** From a reference to fact and observa- 
tion I reply, that in many of our occupa- 


tions, the injurious agents might be imme- | 


diately removed or diminished. Evils are 
suffered to exist, even where the means of 
correction are known and easily applied ; 
thoughtlessness or apathy is the only obsta- 
cle to success. But even where no adequate 


remedy immediately presents itself, obser- 
vation and discussion will rarely fail to find 


one. We might even say, that the human 
mind cannot be fairly and perseveringly ap- 
plied to a subject of this kind without de- 
cided effect. When, moreover, an evil is 
kept before the public attention, other in- 
vestigations, or the advance of science in 
other departments, often provide a remedy. 
Thousands of lives have been lost by ex- 
plosions in coal-mines, and thousands more 
would have perisbed if the properties ot the 
gases had not been examined. Yet the 
miner, no doubt, bas often said, before the 
invention of the safety-lamp, ‘* These ex- 
plosions are certainly very shocking occur- 
rences, but we cannot prevent them, They 
are inseparable from the nature of the em- 
ploy.” Such, indeed, will ever be the sen- 
timents or the language of those who are 
either too distrustiul of the resources of 
acience, or too intent on the pecuniary cha- 
racter of their undertakings, to investigate 
the causes of a great and concomitant evil.” 


The author then proceeds to divide the 
inhabitants of Leeds into four great classes, 
viz., operatives, dealers, master-manufac- 
turers (including merchants), and profes- 
sional men. As it is impossible for us to 


follow him through his entire details, we 
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shall select from the description of the first 
class, one of the examples which prove, most 
strongly, the necessity which exists for le- 
gislative enactments in the regulation of 
the injurious occupations. 
STATE OF HEALTH OF TRE LEEDS 
FLAX-WORKERS. 





« Workers in flax, from their number and 
| the effect of their employ, deserve partica- 
lur attention. In the flax-mills, all the de- 
| Pertments, with the exception of the spin- 
ning and reeling, produce dust ; the roving- 
rooms have a little, and the dry-bouse has 
a varying quantity ; the carding-rooms are 
also dusty; but the worst department is 
certainly the heckling; this, in some mills, 
is carried on by band, and in such the rooms 
are greatly clouded ; in other mills, where 
the process is effected by machinery, the 
quantity of dust is considerably less, Still, 
however, it is such that a visitor cannot 
remain many minutes without being sensible 
of its effects on respiration. Children, and 
a few overlookers, are here the operatives ; 
but in the old mode, I believe, men only are 
employed, Though attention is generally 
paid to ventilation, and the rooms for the 
several departments are spacious, they are 
not sufficiently lofty ; asuffocating sensation 
is also often produced by the tubes which 
| convey steam for heating the rooms. Per- 
| sous in the dusty departments are generally 
| unhealthy ; they are subject to indigestion, 
morning vomiting, chronic inflammation of 
the brorchial membrane, inflammation of the 
jlungs, and pulmonary consumption. The 
| dust, largely inhaled im respiration, irritates 
the air-tube, produces at length organic dis- 
ease of its membrane, or of the lungs them- 
selves, and often excites the development 
of tubercles in constitutions predisposed to 
consumption. There is little doubt that a 
considerable quantity is also swallowed with 
the saliva, and deranges, in a greater or less 
degree, the functions of the stomach, As 
the stethoscope could not be satisfactorily 
j}used in the place, and 1 wished to examine 
| the health of such as have worked in the 
|dusty departments for an unusually long 
| period, and still contiuue the employ, I re- 
| quested a few such individuals to be sent to 
|my house for inspection, Six came ; and 
in each I found the lungs, or air-tube, con- 
| siderably diseased, The process of heck- 
| ling flax is generally the most injurious to 
| health. A large proportion of men in this 
department die young ; very few can bear 
it for thirty years, and not one instance 
could we find of any individual who had 
heen forty years either in this or any of the 
dusty rooms, We find, indeed, compara- 
tively few old persons in any of the depart- 
ments of the flax-mills. On inquiry, at one 


of the largest establishments in this neigh- 
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bourhood, we found that of 1079 per-|days in the week. The wages for this 
sons empluyed, there are only nine who/labour are by no means great; hecklers, 
have attained the age of 50; and besides| indeed, earn from 15s. to 20s. a week; but 
these, only 2 who have reached even 40.| women cannot earn more than 8s., and often 
Formerly heckling was effected by hand; | indeed not more than 6s. per week. The 
now it is performed chiefly by machinery ; | duration of labour is the opprobrium rather 
and fewer men dnd more children are em-| of our manufacturing system than of indi- 
ployed. The substitution of children for| viduals, The masters with whom I have 
adults produces less apparent and immediate | conversed are men of humanity, and willing, 
evil, Young persons are observed to bear|I believe, to adopt any practicable proposal 
the occupation much better than those of} to amend the health and improve the state 
full age ; they do not manifest serious dis- | of their work-people ; but they are scarcely 
ease in the lungs; they are, indeed, very | conscious of the extent of mischief. We 
sickly iu appearance, and their digestive | underrate evils to which we are accustomed, 
organs become impaired ; but they make no | The diminution of the intervais of work has 
urgent complaint, and are able to pursue | been a gradual encroachment. Formerly an 
their labour with little interruption. At) hour was allowed for dinner, but one great 
thirteeu or fourteen years of age they are manufacturer, pressed by his engagements, 
dismissed from the mill, or transferred to| wished his work-people to retura five mi- 
another department ; and thus they avoid | nutes sooner; this abridgment was promptly 
the effects of bronchial irritation, which, at | adopted at other mills; five minutes led to 
a later period, might have led to consump- | ten. [t was found also that breaktast and 
tion, a disease known to be most fatal be-|‘‘ drinking” (afternoon meal) might be 
tween the ages of eighteen and thirty, I) taken while the people were at work. Time 
am by no means convinced, however, that! was thus saved, more work was done, and 
young persons escape without ultimate in- | the manufactured article consequently could 
jury to thelungs. The powers of life, which be offered at a less price. If one house 
in a natural state would carry the body to offered it at a lower rate, all other houses, 
the age of seventy or eighty, are prema- to compete in the market, were obliged to 
turely exhausted ; and human beings, like| use similar means; thus what was at first 
our horses, when worked at too early an partial and temporary has become general 
age, may be said to decay before they ar- | and permanent, and the unfortunate artizans, 
rive at the term of maturity. The employ-| working before in excess, have now to carry 
ment of young children in any labour is labour to a still greater and more destrac- 
wrong; the term of physical growth ought tive extent; the sound of the steam-engine 
bot to be a term of physical exertion; light anticipates the cock-crowing of the morn- 
and varied motions should be the only effort | ing—nay, often it is heard throughout the 
—motions excited by the will, not by the| night. This, however, is not peculiar to 
task-master—the run and the leap of a|flax-mills; it is indeed less frequent in them 
buoyant and unshackled spirit. How differ-| than in other manufactories: in cloth-mills 
ent the scene in a manufacturing district! | it is by no means uncommon, So established 
No man of humanity can reflect, without are the hours of work, that no individual 
distress, on the state of thousands of chil-| master can, without loss, liberate his peo- 
dren, many from six to seven years of age, | p'e at an earlier period, A legislative enact- 
roused from their beds at au early hour,| ment is the only remedy for this, as well ag 
hurried to the mills, and kept there, with | the other great opprobrium of our manu- 
the interval of only forty minutes, till a late factures, Were a bill drawn up to limit the 
hour at night; kept, moreover, in an atmo. | duration of labour, and prevent the improper 
sphere impure, not only as the air of atown, employment of children, I feel assured that 
not only as defective in ventilation, but as;it would be well supported by petitions, 
loaded also with noxious dust. Health! | not only from the public, but from the mas- 
cleanliness! mental improvement! How | ters themselves. 

are they regarded? LKecreation is out of} ‘* May | suggest a plan for carrying off 
the question: there is scarcely time for|the dust? Let channels, about a foot in 
meals ; the very period of sleep, so neces-| breadth, be made in the floors, each with 
sary for the young, is too ofien abridged ;;one end opening into the room, and the 
nay, children are sometimes worked even in| other outside of the building. Over the 
the night. ‘he time of labour in the flax-| former let a light broad wheel, attached to 
milis is excessive. The people are now|the machinery, be made to revolve rapidly. 
(Nov, 1830) working from half-past six in| A current of air will thus be produced, and 
the morning till eight at night, and are|this entering the channel will draw dowa 
allowed only an interval of forty minutes in | the greater part of the dust, aud carry it out 
all that time. Tius human beings are kept| of the building. If the plan succeed in the 
in an atmosphere of flax dust nearly thirteen | flax-milis, it would avail also for removing 
hours in the day, and this not oue, but six | the dust of corn and malt-mills, indeed of 
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all the manufactures which affect the luugs 
by mechanical irritation. A subject of such 
great importance to health and longevity 
will receive, I trust, the attention of those 
who are not only much more conversant 
than I with contrivances and inventions, 
but more directly obligated by social prin- 
rege to Or the state of the operatives, 
urs they are enriched.” 

"The great extent of this quotation pre- 
vents us from making it the subject of any 
lengthened remarks. We would simply en- 
treat of those in power to ponder well on 
the awful fact that the preceding statements 
describe but an atom of the vast mass of 
disease and misery thus engendered in Great 
Britain. We would also refer them to a 
work the title of which may be seen below,* 
where they will find a distinguished French 
writer coolly arguing on the diseased con- 
dition of the artizans in the potteries of 
Staffordshire, as a proof that this country 
will soon be powerless in foreign wars, and 
incapable of resisting external aggression. 
Even at this time it is notorious that our 
agricultural population does not bear the 
proportion to the arable surface of the 
country, which will permit of abstraction from 
it for military purposes, We are told, it 
is true, that in Ireland we shall always have 
at hand a sufficient stock of bone, and mus- 
cle, and combativeness, to replenish our 
armies in time of need ; but as the discussion 
is rather foreign to our pages, we shall only 
say that such an argument is utterly falla- 
cious, and direct such as wish tor proof, 
and for further and curious information on 
the subject, to the able and extraordinary 
work to which we have already referred. 
Of the mechanical plan recommended by 
Mr. Thackrah for the removal of the per- 
nicious dust, we cannot speak in terms of 
approval ; not that it is absolutely bad, but 
that we can recommend a better one, namely, 
a modification of that lately devised by 
M. Parent du Chatelet for the ventilation 
of anatomical theatres, and described by him 
in the Annales de Hygeiene Publique for 
April of the present year. The principle of 
this invention is, by the rarification of air in 
a tube, or chimney, ubove the level of the 
apartment, to cause a current of cooler air 
<0 enter an opening in the floor, The an- 


nexed diagram sufficiently illustrates the 
design of the apparatus. 




















Explanation—a a a aa, a tube with bell- 
shaped mouth, running from about a foot 
above the floor, beneath its centre, opening 
into the fire-place 6, and terminating beyond 
A—c, a ventilator—d, register of the grate, 

When the fire is kindled in 5, and the 
register d is closed, it is evident that air must 
be supplied through the tube a, and that 
currents will be established in the direction 
of the arrows. All dust and floating parti- 
cles are thus wafted through the bell-shaped 
orifice, and consumed in the grate, while the 
superfluous air, and the vapour of the con- 
sumed coal, dust, &c., is removed through 
the continuation of the pipe a, into the com- 
mon flue of the building. 

In conclusion, we confidently recommend 
Mr. Thackrah’s work to the attention of the 
profession, among which we trust he will 
find some successful followers in the bene- 
volent course he thus iovites others to pur- 
sue, 





An Essay on the Influence of Tempera- 
ment in modifying Dyspepsia or Indi- 
gestion, By Tuomas Mayo, M.D. Oxon. 
Physician in Ordinary to the Duke of 
Sussex, Fellow of the College of Physi- 
cians, &c, London, B. Fellowes. 1831. 
8vo. pp. 144. 

Dr. Mayo was not altogether wrong when 

he suspected that the title which he had 
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h for his volume was improperly limit- 
ed to a single disorder. ‘ It may possibly. 
be urged,” he observes in his last page, 
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TEMPERAMENT IN MODIFYING INDIGESTION. 


* that many of my remarks would apply, 
or actually dre applied, te other diseases, 
just as well as to that which I have chosen 
for my subject.” In presenting our readers, 
indeed, with some account of his volume, 
it is in this more extensive view of its pur- 
pose that we ought to regard it. It would) 
be wrong for the medical man to approach | 
the couch of any patient without bearing | 
prominently in mind the considerations to | 
which Dr. Mayo has principally devoted | 
his volume. 

We should premise, perhaps, that these 
considerations are none of them new. They 
are not now enforced for the first time. 
The varieties of temperament (3 most un- 
philosophic term, and one of those which 
medicine as a science will not long tolerate) 
which distinguish different constitutions es- 
cape the notice ofno man. But Dr. Mayo, 
by the publication of his essay, shows that 
he does not think sufficient attention is paid 
to the subject, because, probably, the clas- 
sification or division of temperaments has 
not been well laid down by writers. 

Especially directing his mind, then, to 
the subject of dyspepsia, and regarding, 
we imagine, almost all patients as pri- 
marily or sympathetically the subjects of 
indigestion, he explains his own views on 
this disorder, makes it his object “‘ carefully 
to poiut out the relation in which they stand 
to the stores of knowledge collected by | 
others,” defines the different temperaments | 
which the human frame presents, and shows 
how far their various qualities should mo- 
dify the treatment to be pursued to obtain 
a cure. 

Of the definition and symptoms of indi- 
gestion, as contained in Chapters I and III, 
we shall say nothing. The information con- 
tained in them does not demand a particular 
notice, or affect the real, the practical pur- 
pose of the essay. Neither does Dr. Mayo 
lay down a new division of temperaments, 
nor make any addition to the old one. 

** The temperaments, or natural aptitudes 
of mankind in regard to health and disease, 
were considered, by the earliest writers, 
in relation to four supposed humours, and 
received a corresponding division. These 
humours were, bile, black bile, mucus or 
phlegm, and blood. From the time of Hippo- 
crates to our own, this kind of division may 
be traced in the opinions and writings of 
medical men, and even in ordinary lan- 
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guage. The phiegmatic, the melancholic, 
the dilious, and the sanguine, are alluded 
to in conversation and in books, as possess- 
ing each a combination of physical and 
moral qualities correspondent to their names, 
even by those who attach no medical mean- 
ing to these words. On these grounds I 
prefer making use of the above division, 
illustrated as it is, and sanctioned by leng 
usage, to advancing one altogether new.” 


His purpose is rather to illustrate accord- 
ing to his own views and experieace, and 
this he does under the improved headings of 
the Bilious, the Nervous, the Sanguine, 
and the PAlegmatic or serous, temperament, 

The bilious temperament implies a tend- 
ency to either of many disorders of the 
liver—an obstructed, a vitiated, a copious, 
or an excessive secretion of bile : 


‘* The bodily conformation of the bilious 
is usually represented as rigid and spare, 
rather than full or largely developed. The 
effect of the bilious temperament upon com- 
plexion is certainly to render it less clear, 
less brilliant, more sallow, than the same 
complexion is, whether dark or fair, under 
the sanguine temperament. In this sense 
alone we are authorized to describe it as in- 
fluencing colour. The texture of the skin 
seems, on the other hand, very materially 
influenced by temperament. 1n the bilious, 
compared with the sanguine, it is harsh, 
and often arid. The sunguine tempera- 
ment, as will be observed, gives a remark- 
able smoothness and elasticity, as well as 
brilliancy, to the skin. 

“ Among its most admitted traits, I 
should enumerate a gloomy but active 
imagination, a jealous, distrustful, and un- 
satisfied disposition, and an anxiously re- 
flective cast of thought.” 

The principal characters of the nervous 
temperament are thus stated :— 

“ First, that it is highly susceptible of 
impressious ; secondly, that impressions 
once made are easily re-excited ; thirdly, 
that when it is in the state of morbid action 
proper to it, the solids of the body exhibit 
earlier and more marked phenomena than 
the fluids. In the well-developed nervous 
temperament the susceptibility is so much 
heightened, that affections of that system 
are capable of being propagated as if by in- 
fection from one person to another. ‘Thus 
hysterical spasms are often communicated, 
and it must be by this kind of sympathy 
that the remarkable influences of animal 
magnetism are produced.” 

Nervous susceptibility may, according to 
the author, be viewed in relation to the 
nervous temperament under three heads. 
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“A n of a vigorous intellect, and of 
a firm and intrepid spirit, may be so or- 
gonised, that the loss of a trifling quantity 
of blood by the lancet shall produce syn- 
cope, even when he is in a high and com- 
plete state of health, Of this I know an 
instance in a very gallant officer, who has 
lost blood copiously from wounds, without 
any such result ; bu 
account, it is extremely difficult to bleed. 
** Totally distinct from this, is the suscep- 
tibility of nervous affection from moral im- 
ressions ; a species of nervousness which 
shall call moral. It is remarkably shown 
in the bodily’ sy pt s i d by 
timidity, But in each individual it must 
vary in form, according to the class of emo- 
tions to which he is most predisposed. 
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ductive of the long and melancholy class of 
scrofulous affections, 1n both of these forms 
of the serous temperament the natural com- 
plexion is most frequently pallid. In both 
there is a remarkable absence of buoyancy 
and resiliency of habit. But the skin of the 
relaxed person, though pallid and bloodless, 
differs greatly from the unwholesome deli- 





t whom, on the above | cacy of the asthenic, and his muscular sys- 


| tem is often even largely developed ; while, 
}on the other hand, in the asthenic form, it 
usually happens, that the bodily structure, 
if not actually small, is rather fat than mus- 
cular. Persons of the relaxed habit are 
colourless ; while the complexion of the 
asthenic is often ofa delicate redness. ‘The 
pulses of both, except where fever occurs 
in the asthenic, are languid: but the lJan- 





“There are persons in whom some ope-| guor of the relaxed seems connected with 
rations of the intellect instantly produce a/|sluggishness, that of the asthenic with 


disturbance in the nervous system, which | feebleness. 


greatly interferes with the success of these 
operations. 1 beve heard the sufferer de- 
scribe this state of his nerves, as occasion- 
ing a cloud or mist suddenly to diffuse it- 
self through his miud. In this way, again, 
nervous defects in articulation may be ex- 
plained.” 

The sanguine temperament seems, in its 
ordinary form, says the author, more allied 
to healthy than to morbid actions, 

“It implies a free and energetic circula- 
tion, a well-developed but firm muscular 
system, and a powerful conformation of the 
whole person, The complexion is usually 
florid ; but the principal characteristic of 
the temperament in this point is ¢ brilliancy.’ 
This term best expresses, in English, what 
would, I believe, in Latin be ‘ nitor.’ The 
moral and intellectual properties of the san- 
guine are assumed to be such as correspond 
to a vigorous structure. These are vivacity, 
energy, and conjidence, It is, I believe, 
not an ungrounded remark, that the buoy- 
ancy, the brilliancy, the joyousness of the 
sanguine temperament, somewhat indispose 
the mind for persevering exertions of 
thought, Hence the advantage possessed, 
in comparison with it, by the bilious tem. 
perament.” 

The main characteristic of the phlegmatic 
temperament is described to be a deficiency 
of energy, and to admit of a division into 
two heads ; 


*€ One embracing those cases in which 
the want of energy appears connected with 
a want of excitability ; the other compris- 
ing those in which it is connected with a 
want of power. The first of these divisions 
is well described by the popular term re- 
laxed; the other is the basis of the asthenic 
or feeble constitution, and as such, is pro. 


In the relaxed person there 
may indeed be power; but it is difficult to 
communicate an impulse which may bring 
that power into action, In the asthenic, 
the impulse communicated is felt indeed, 
but it elicits no reaction, it merely ex- 
hausts,” 

It is with a watchful and serutinising eye 
to the detection of one or other of these 
temperaments in his patient, that Dr. Mayo 
would have the practitioner always enter 
the room of the dyspeptic, and indeed the 
sick of all classes, lest the remedy for one 
man prove the poison for another, and while 
advocating the propriety of paying a strict 
attention to the leading principles which 
should always direct his practice, Dr. Maye 
beseeches the physician still to bear in 
mind how many causes may disturb the 
analogy from which his theories derive their 
practical utility. 

On the varieties, and shades of varieties, 
of these temperaments, and the modifications 
of treatment which they require, the four 
principal chapters of the work next treat ; for 
these we refer our readers to the work 
itself, They contain the precepts of a 
judicious physician, unmarked by any doc- 
trines decidedly novel, and such as do not 
admit of a condensation which would be 
practically useful, though a few of the 
author's remarks will bear selection from 
the mass. We have marked the following 
passage for extraction. The reasoning on 
the use of aperients deserves more atten- 
tion than it often obtains. Food is, and 
ought always to be attempted to be made, 
the true aperient of the bowels, and in most 
cases requires only a previous proportionate 
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fast to make it so. On the strict observance | ration to these last symptoms, he returned 
of the fast, however, does its virtue in this| to this country. It is not my present pur- 
respect depend. pose to detail the subsequent treatment of 
this case; I wish to call my realer’s atten- 
“ But of all the measures by which the | tion to the fact that it was found necessary 
bilious dyspeptic may obtain both imme-| in the course of his treatment, to allow a far 
diate relief and protection against the | longer supension of the action of the bowels 
severer symptoms of his disorder, the fre- | than accorded with the general principles of 
quent use of mild aperients is the most, practice, or than was comfortable to his own 
important, A very ill-founded prejudice is| feelings, rather than expose him to the in- 
entertained against the continuous use of|tense nervous excitement and exhaustion, 
aperients. Itis assumed that this practice | which were occasioned by the process of 
implies an unnatural and artificial procedure, | fecal evacuation, even when conducted in 
calculated as such to end in mischief. Those the mildest way. The relief, indeed, from 
who hold this doctrine forget what are the | feelings of obstruction, which purgatives 
principles on which the action ofthe bowels | were calculated to give him, his bowels 
is maintained, where no medicine is used. | being always in a confined state, was com- 
In such cases, it is the daily food which | pletely overborne by the attendant aggrava- 
excites the peristaltic movements, and elicits! tion of all his other symptoms, such as flatu- 
the secretions of the intestines, and thus/lence, violent palpitation at the heart, with 
occasions their requisite action. Now ape-| sense of approaching syncope, and vertigin- 
rients do precisely the same thing; and it| ous feelingsin the head. All these sensa- 
will be difficult, by any reasoning, to make tions ensued upon the action of aperients so 
good the suppusition that smail portions of| mild and so carefully chosen, as to imitate 
aloes, of rhubarb, of ipecacuavha, or of com- | strictly the operations of nature, and yet to 
pound extract of colocynth, have generally | unload the bowels completely. Time, a pa- 
a more unwhvlesome purgative effect than | tient endurance on his part of symptoms of 
cabbages, potatoes, and turnips. Of this| which it was hazardous to attempt the com- 
point I feel certain, that the state of the| plete relief, and a persevering abstinence 
intestinal canal in many nervous persons, | 0” the part of his physician from such mea- 
who are so far from requiring aperients, that | sures as might relieve present symptoms, 
a tendency to irritation is constantly be-|and yet increase exhaustion ; and, finally, 
setting them, possesses a more morbid chia- | a very cautious use of bark, ultimately re- 
racter than the opposed condition of the| stored him to health. The decisive and 
bilious temperament. In the latter case,|complete evidence of his recovery was, 
digestion may be very well performed, pro- | according to his own remark, the power of 
vided the aperients are well selected. In| perspiring freely.” 
the former, or nervous case, it must fre-| ‘he ensuing reflections on the public 


quently be burried.” examination of students, which occur at the 


Dr. Mayo awards their full merits to| close of chapter V, require remark :— 
exercise and temperance. “With regard to nervousness, as shown 

As an instance of dyspepsia remarkably in the operations of the intellect, its effects 
illustrating the effect of the nervous tem- through this medium upon health are per- 


: os : haps no-where more observable than in the 
perement in occasioning the ordinary fanc- preparation of young men for public exami- 


tions of digestion to become, even in their| nation. The prospect of a severe oral ex- 
moderate performance, a source of mischief | amination mischievously excites the irrita- 
through exhaustion, he gives the following | bility of an intellect thus constituted. I 
have seen all the early symptoms of indiges- 
CASE. tion result from this state, and the intellect 

“A gentleman of a highly nervous tem-| itself eventually enfeebled by their reaction. 
perament, placed in a situation of continued | I do not, however, mean to draw any infe- 
mental exertion, and much responsibility, | rence from this remark against public oral 
in a West India island, was subjected, for|examinations. They are of incalculable 
some bilious symptoms, which were viewed | service in promoting promtitude and vigour 
without any reference to the predominant| of thought, and inducing a state of the in- 
character of his constitution, to a severe|tellectual powers, in which all their re- 
mercurial treatment. He, at the same time,| sources may be instantly made available, 
suffered from hemorrhoids, occasioning pro-|even at a disadvantage, towards a given 
fuse discharges. His strength broken; his! point. But, making this admission, 1 may 
circulation so disturbed that apoplexy at| still urge, that the severity of the discipline 
one moment, heart affection at another, | should have relation to the capacity of the 
seemed closely to impend; his skia con-| pupil for attaining this gift, In ascertaining 
Stantly arid and giving no relief by perspi- this point, in giving him as much of this 
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kind of hardening as the metal will bear, 
and in placing before him such other trials, 
with their appropriate honours, as may 


better suit him, the tutors and guardians of | 
| for its commencement or development. The 


his college should become in some sort his 
medical advisers. Much of the future hap- 
piness of his life may depend upon the cor- 
rectness of their judgment.” 

We are glad to find Dr. Mayo an advocate 
for the only proper test of qualifications 
for medical diplomas, but in reasoning at 
all on the subject we regret he did not see 
or say, first, that the real value of public 
oral examinations is to be found, not in the 
casual and very doubtful effect which one or 
two such trials can have upon the intellec- 
tual powers of the student, but in the assur- 
ance which they afford the public that none 
but competent men are admitted to practice. 
It is the public who are the more interested 
parties in these examinations ; and it is 
alone by bearing that consideration in mind, 
that effectual tests will ever be ensured. 
Secondly, we would have had the doctor re- 
commend that ‘the discipline” should be 
just the same in all cases, but that the mode 
of its administration should be softened and 
moulded to the courage of the candidate, by 
benevolent, kind, and courteous examiners. 
The pupil who knows the answer to a ques- 
tion can always give it, and the desirable 
object ia, that the guardians of the public 
health should join to the learning of a Hun- 
ter or a Duncan, the “‘ gentle manners, and 
mild affections” of a Gay. Success in one 
‘trial’ ought never to be a proof of the 
candidate’s qualification for another. 

The last chapter of the work is devoted to 
a brief consideration of some of those cases, 
—* apparently,” says Dr. Mayo, “ cases 
of atrophy,”—which, as Mr. Abernethy 
said of them before he hit on the blue-pill 
system, ‘‘ would puzzle the d-—1 himself to 
treat.” While society continues to exist in 
the cramped and artificial state to which 
the civilization of the human species seems 
to be constantly driving it, cases of this 
kind will always abound, and we believe it 
must be confessed that after they have 
reached a certain stage, there is no com- 
plete remedy for them but that which was, 
in the following case, accidentally placed 
within the power of the lady referred to. 


CASE. 
“ The following case of atrophy cannot 
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be explained the i of any 
theory of meh Ma with which I am ac- 
quainted, neither was there in this case any 
influence from accidental disease to account 


patient was a married lady, aged thirty-two; 
her constitution might be termed sanguine ; 
she was strongly made, ofa full, well-formed 
figure, and of a system remarkably free from 
any kind of nervousness. Her habits were 
those of active exercise in a very bracing 
air; she was happy in her married state, 
and had two healthy children ; finally, she 
was in affluent circumstances, and of a very 
well-regulated mind. She complained to 
me, when first I saw her, of a confined state 
of bowels, of deficient catamenia, and of 
general oppression ; she described her head 
as feeling very full. The carotids were 
beating very strongly, and disproportion- 
ately to the pulse at the wrist. It might 
easily have been supposed that this lady 
was a full liver, and neglectful of the regu- 
lation of her bowels. ‘The fact, however, 
was, that she had been very moderate in 
her diet, always, indeed, a person of small 
appetite, and very attentive to the state of 
the alvine evacuations; but thet latterly her 
appetite and almost her power of taking 
food had left her, and that extreme consti- 
pation had taken place. I also learnt, on 
authority on which I could depend, that 
some years before her marriage an attack, 
beginning with similar feelings of oppres- 
sion and apparent fulness, had placed her in 
the most extreme danger from a long con- 
tinued inability to take, or, if taken, to 
digest, nourishment, I was further in- 
formed of the complete inefficacy of every 
depletory measure then applied, which had 
only tended to reduce her strength. I con- 
cluded that the singular disorder with which 
I had to contend, was a loss of power in the 
digestive organs,and that venesection, which 
had been tried unsuccessfully though fully 
on the former occasion, was not more ap- 
propriate on the present. From this time, 
having once directed bloodletting at the very 
outset of my attendance with little effect, I 
steadily abstained from such depletion ; 
but, for several weeks, I persevered in a 
course of calomel, with a view to establish- 
ing an improved secretion of bile. The 
prominent features of this case, during this 
time and afterwards, were the most com- 
plete inappetency, nausea or sickness soon 
after eating, urine bigh-coloured and scanty, 
the whole abdomen very tense and-hard, but 
not painful, feces consisting either of un- 
digested food or of a dark slime. Yet for 
some time she preserved her freshness of 
appearacce and fulness of person. Such 
were the resources and vigour of her con- 
stitution! She rode, indeed, and walked, 
long after her powers of obtaining support 
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poe external mae ay fut cued 3 
and it was long before her person displaye . 
alarming sat of emaciation. Mean- LITHOTRITY ; 

while 1 husbended her strength, and applied | ITS APPLICABILITY AS AN OPERATION FOR 
every strengthening measure that I could; THE CURE OF STONE IN THE BLADDER, 
obtain from my own resources, or the expe- _ . , 

rience of Dr. Farre, whom I met in consul- ILLUSTRATED BY CASES. 
tation, I gave up the use of calomel after By W.B. Cosret1o, Esq., late Assistant 
a fair trial; it had only nauseated her. I to the Inventor, Dr. Civiale. 

did not try sea-bathing or sea air, having | came 

found that in her former illness the latter | (Lately read before the Royal Society.) 
had not profited her, and that every hind of | ‘ 
bathing had aggravated her symptoms of | , 
congestion. ite strength "diminiahed, | Continued from p. 366. 

the catamenia became more scanty, the; Ovnr task would be pleasant indeed, if 
head more uneasy. This ,locel fulness I | lithotrity were always so simple and 80 easy 
could only venture to relieve by cold vine- | of application, as in the cases narrated in 
gar and water, small blisters, aod a straw | our preceding article ;* but, unfortunately, 
pillow. After many months, and when she itis not so. Cases occur in which its appli- 
was in the most deplorable state of exhaus-| cation requires the greatest care and cau- 
tion, her tongue and mouth being covered | tion, and in which, nevertheless, its result is 
with aphth, an opportunity presented it-| doubtful, We shall now proceed to consi- 
self to her family of realizing an anxious | der cases presenting various degrees of com- 





wish, which I had long expressed, that she 
should find a drier and more buoyant air 
than that of England. She set sail for 
Canada at my strong suggestion. From 
the very commencement of her voyage to its 
conclusion, the above symptoms ali began 
and continued to disappear, and after her 
arrival in Canada her recovery continued to 
its completion. During her convalescence 
much unasarca took place, which had also 
terminated her former illness. ‘his was 
successfully treated with calomel and diu- 
retics, which, in this country, in the earlier 
stage, had been absolutely valueless. 

“* The influence of sailing in equalizing the 
circulation never was more fully shown than 
in this instance. The passage was a rough 
one, and the rougher it was the more free 
and relieved were the feelings of the pa- 
tient, particularly in the head. During 
the voyage the catamenia and the action of 
the bowels, the kidneys, and the skin, were 
all restored in a considerable degree.” 

We should hardly know how better to 
describe the process of cure than by saying 
that the whole body being thoroughly 
shaken, the seeds of disorder found their 
Way tothe surface, and were there blown off 
by the winds. This is figurative, and yet al- 
most literally true. 

As we have already intimated, the essay 
is the work of a judicious, acutely-discrimi- 
nating, and experienced physician,—perhaps 
not highly. philosophic in tone, but cau- 
tiously written, and forming an agreeable 
present from a practical man to profes- 
sional theorists. 





plication. 

1 feel a considerable degree of pride in 
associating the name of the most distin- 
guished ornament of his profession, Sir Ast- 
ley Cooper, with the introduction of litho- 
trity into England. This eminent surgeon 
had declared himself the patron of this me- 
thod, as he is of every-thing that conduces 
to the advancement of science, from the 
moment he had witnessed an application of 
it, at the time of his late visitto Paris. At 
that period Sir Astley encouraged me in 
the kindest manner to return to England, 
On my arrival in London, he, with the libe- 
rality and zeal for science which characterise 
him, hastened to confide to my care, the 
first calculous patient that presented him- 
self in his private practice. The state of 
this patient’s health having rendered it ne- 
cessary to temporise, a second patient soon 
offered, whom Sir Astley confided to my 
care also. 


Case 5.—Several Calculi in the Blad- 
der —this organ columnated —Haemor- 
rhoids—the application of Lithotrity 
having been preceded by an attempt at 
extraction by Forceps. 

Mr. George Stone, a magistrate of the 
town of Folkestone, Kent, aged 52, of good 
constitution, had laboured under symptoms of 
stone in the bladder for the last three years, 
His sufferings during this period were some- 
times so severe, as to confine him to his bed 
for several days together, and sometimes 
they only amounted to a sense of weight in 
the perineum, with difficulty of voiding the 
urine. During the last year, his crises of 
pain were frequent and violent, He was 
anxious himself to go to Paris to place him- 
self under the care of M. Civiale, but hav. 








* See Lancer, No, 407, 
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ing heard of my arrival in London, he im- 
mediately came to town, and was sounded 
by Sir Astley Cooper. Sir Astley thought 
the calculi he felt on this occasion, were not 
too large to be extracted by his own forceps ; 
he accordingly introduced that instrument 
at once; after divers attempts to seize the 
calculi, the smallest of the three, which the 
bladder contained, was seized and extract- 
ed ; it was long, shaped like a French bean, 
but not so thick. ‘The others were judged 
to be too large for the forceps, and Sir Ast- 
ley therefore placed him immediately under 
my care. 

I visited Mr. Stone, with Mr. Balderson, 
Sir Astley's assistant, on the 21st of August; 
the patient was then suffering from one of 
those severe attacks of pain to which he had 
been latterly so much subject, The urine, 
which was voided very frequently, was mu- 
cous, glairy,and emitted a strong ammoniacal 
smell, Ile had smart exacerbations in the 
evening, and his mind wandered during 
the night, He was very restless ; the bow- 
els were confined, and he experienced the 
moat acute pain from hemorrhoidal tumours, 
which occupied the margin of the anus all 
round. The violence of these symptoms 
was soon checked by 2 treat- 
ment, and on the 25th they had subsided so 
much, that the piles alone were now the 
source of distress, Though there was still 
considerable effusion in the end of the rec- 
tum, the first sitting took place on the 27th. 
The bladder having been injected, I ascer- 
tained that this viscus was strongly colum- 
nated, more on the left than on the right; 
that the prostate was enlarged, and that 
there was a deep cell beneath the neck of the 
bladder, 
duced, a calculus was dislodged from the 
cell and grasped; it measured nine lines 
(three-quarters of an inch) in diameter. It 
was drilled to its centre, and then crushed 
yy the united pressure of the branches and 
the head of the perforator. ‘This sitting 
occasioned very little suffering, and lasted 
only thee minutes. During the ten follow- 
ing days, fragments and powder continued to 
be voided; but the general health of the 

ient had not much improved ; the urine, 

owever, was retained a much longer time, 
and was much less turbid and offensive to 
the smell. His convalescence being slow, 
it was thought proper to allow a little sherry 
wine, 

The second sitting took place on the 15th 
of September. On this occasion a second 
calculus was seized, somewhat larger than 
the first; it was necessary to drill it twice, 
and turn it in the lithotrite. After the 
second perforation, it broke easily under the 
pressure of the branches; several of the 
larger fragments were now taken up and 
crushed, This sitting occupied about four 


The lithotrite was now intro-| 
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minutes; the fragments resulting from this 
sitting were larger and more numerous than 
those of the former. The patient expe- 
rienced so much relief in consequence of 
their expulsion, that he was now able to 
walk out. A few days after, the third ond 
final sitting took place in Sir Astley Cooper's 
| drawing-room ; a small fragment was dis- 
covered and crushed to powder, ‘The ex- 
ploration of the bladder after this could not 
detect any portion of the calculi. In com- 
ing down stairs, Sir Astley Cooper observ- 
ed, on seeing the patient smile, * Really, 
Gentlemen, it is very extraordinary, after 
jan operation for stone, to see the patient 
walk down stairs with us, laughing at it as 
\if it had been the very reverse of serious, 
‘Tt is indeed (added he) the most splendid 
discovery of modern times.”” Mr, Stone re- 
| turned home a few hours after. The gen- 
|tlemen present at this operation were—Sir 
| Astley Cooper, Dr. Gairdaer, Mr. Andrews 
‘of Stanmore, Mr, Balderson, Mr. Bowdery, 
Mr. Hambrook, and Mr. Knight of Folke- 
| stone. 


| Case 6.— Excessive irritability of the Blad- 
der —Enlarged Prostate — Stricture at 
the orifice of the Urethra,—The applica- 
tion of Lithotrity was preceded by several 
attempts to extract the Caloulus by the 

Sorceps. 

The subject of this case is Admiral P—— 
of Filton, near Bristol, aged 66, good con- 
stitution, bilious, sanguine temperament; 
had been from his youth at sea. He first 
observed derangement in the excretion and 
quality of his urine as far back as 1812, 
when he commanded the transport fleet in 
the Tagus. This derangement he attributed 
to his free indulgence in the use of acescent 
fruits during the period of seven months 
he remained on the station, The deposits 
|of the urine, after this time, were sabulous, 
but the inconvenience amounted only to 
occasional aching ia the loins, and excited 
nv alarm, It was not until ten months ago 
that the symptoms of stone in the bladder 
became unequivocal. He was sounded by 
Mr. Soden of Bath, and Mr. Wickham, jun, 
of Winchester. The existence of stone in 
the bladder was recognised by both these 
gentlemen, and a palliative treatment was 
pursued until he came to town in January. 
He consulted Mr, Brodie, who being of 
opinion that the stone was small, made 
several attempts to extract it by means 
of the forceps. The size of the calculus, 
about that of a smal! walnut, rendered 
these uttempts necessarily unsuccessful. 
The failure of this method, joined to the re- 
pugvance which the patient felt towards 
the cutting operation, sensibly affected his 
health, and the irritability of the bladder 
jbeoume so excessive, that Mr. Brodie 
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sen him unfit for lithotrity, and ad-| the stone, which were voided in the course 
ting operation, "The poticet toleeed thla|to be sof’ This lttng, whlch aid set 
alternative, and consulted me as to his fit-|occupy more than two minutes, had the 
ness for lithotrity. There could be but one| effect of setting the patient's mind per- 
opinion as to his unfitness for its applica-|fectly at rest respecting the result. It took 
tion at that time, | therefore proposed to| place on the 1%th of April; the previous 
combat the symptoms present by mild regi- | night had been a bad one ; there was great 
> sey —e ee oe and oe | Fr py ap Ae _ symptoms of 
ree use Of nargotics. is plan answere umbago,; bu ese circumstances were con- 
to the full extent of our wishes ; the urine coated from me till after the sitting, lest, as 
which had been glairy and fetid, and which | he said, the knowledge of them should have 
’ was obliged 7! ——_ grant pala, i we oo ioe ——e the o yo 
straining, every ten minutes, at the end of | second sitting took place on the 24th, 
three weeks he was enabled to retain, so as|delay having arisen in consequence of an 
to be disturbed only three or four times a| attack of bile to which he was subject. A 
night: his sleep and appetite were restored, larger lithotrite was used, as the membran- 

He was now sounded, The sensibility | ous band no longer opposed an obstacle ; but 
of the urethra was very keen, to blunt) the prostate offered a little resistance, The 
which, a wax bougie was passed daily into|stone lay on the posterior paries of the 


the urethra, where it was allowed to remain 
ten minutes. ‘he patient being thus pres 
pared, I resolved to hold an exploratory 
sitting with the lithotrite, declaring to the 
patient beforehand that this was done solely 


bladder, and was seized without the pa- 
tient’s being conscious that the lithotrite 
had been expanded; it measured about an 
inch in diameter; the supporter and bow 
| were employed on the occasion, ‘The cal- 


with a view to ascertain the size of the| culus was drilled three times, During this 
stone. He seemed not only reassured, but — the patient did not feel the least pain ; 
anxious that I should begin. I now en-|it did not last more than three minutes, 
deavoured to introduce a small-sized litho- | during which the injection had flowed en- 
trite, but owing to a transverse membranous | tirely out, between the canal and the litho- 
band, situated in the floor of the urethra at |trite ; the instrument was consequently 
its orifice, the instrument could not be | withdrawn, the result of this sitting was the 

- This obstacle was divided with | expulsion of a great portion of the calculus ; 
the urethrotome, a small instrument con- one of the fragments measured nearly half 
structed for this purpose by M. Civiale,|an inch in length; the patient was now free 
somewhat on the principle of the distouri| from pain, and lost the consciousness of 
caché. The incision gives very little pain, | stone in the bladder, He was able to re- 
It is totally distinct from the boutonniére, | tain his urine comfortably, and it had re- 
a perineal incision, which, until lately, | gained the limpidity of healthy urine ; his 
formed a very unnecessary and dangerous | bath was discontinued. The third sitting 
appendage of the high operation of lithotomy, | was held on the 29th, A Jithotrite of three 
Itis necessary to state this, because they |lines was used. On this occasion it was 
have been recently confounded. It may be | found necessary to repeat the division of the 
observed in passing, respecting the high | membranous band, the stone was drilled, and 
operation, that, secured as it now is against a portion of itdetached and crushed; during 
urinary infiltration, and exempt as it is from | the three following days the fragments were 





the boutonniére, it bids fair to be more! 


generally resorted to by operating surgeons 
in cases of large stone. 

But to return to the patient; the rest of 
the canal being free, a lithotrite was now 
passed into the bladder, a stone was in- 
stantly felt; it lay close to the neck. In 
order to change its position, I made the pa- 
tient turn on his side. ‘This movement is of 
great importance in the application of litho- 
uity, for there being less depth in the sides 
of the bladder than in the trigonal sacculus, 
even small stones will be readily seized in 
this situation. The calculus was now grasp- 
ed. This had been scarcely done, when, 
owing to the small size of the lithotrite, the 
injection came gushing down the urethra be- 
tween the canal and the instrument. Some 


voided. Ou the fourth day after, he had a 
severe attack of pains in the region of the 
pelvis, and in his legs and thighs. The 
opium affected his head and it was discon- 
tinued; he grew impatient and a sitting 
was attempted on the Gth, but the irrita- 
{bility of the bladder was so great that the 
|injection was not retained, the final sitting 
was therefore deferred; it took place on 
Saturday the 8ih inst, ‘he remaining por- 
tions of the calculus were now reduced ; they 
were entirely voided in the three following 
days; on the 9th he was able to go to church 
and sit out a longsermon, An exploration 
took place some days after; the bladder was 
found to contain no portion of the stone, 
The. gentlemen present at this operation 
were, Mr. Gasely, Mr. Pettigrew, Mr, 





small pieces were, however, detached trom | South of St. Thomas’s Hospital, Dr, Ryan, 
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Mr. Shepherd, Mr. Bowdery, Mr. R. Poul- 


ON REFORM IN 
system, let me ask those who entertain such 





den, jun, and Mr. R. Moss of Wi 

These two cases exhibit the success of 
lithotrity where the urinary organs have 
been to a certain extent forced into dis- 
eased action. It is equil!y efficacious in| 
this class, but itsapplication is more painful | 
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LETTER FROM MR. CARMICHAEL EXPLANA- 
TORY OF HIS VIEWS ON THE EDUCATION 
OF CANDIDATES FOR EXAMINATION AT 
THE DUBLIN COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 








To the Editor of Tus Lancer. | 
Ratland Square, Dublin, | 

July 2, 1831. 

Sir,—My name having been, in a most | 
unusual and unwarrantable manner, brought | 
before the public during the last year, in| 
your widely-circulating Journal, by a per- 
son signing himself Ar. J., who conceives 
he has a right to exercise every species of 





doubts—Would my example, in refusing an 
apprentice, be followed by that of a single 
individual of our profession? On the con- 
trary, should I not be looked on as an idiot, 
if I should decline the advantages which are 
| afforded to the surgeons of every extensive 
| hospital? The practice, as a general one, 
is, I maintain, derogatory and injurious to 
the profession of surgery, and I am willing 
to make a sacrifice of my particular inte- 
rests for the benefit of the profession, if 
others will do the same by a public enact- 
ment. I have called, and still call, upoo 
them to do so; but if they refuse, what 
good can arise to the cause, if an insulated 
individual of the body magnanimously frames 
a law for his own conduct that no one will 
conform to but himself? He might reject 


| an apprentice, but what would be the effect 


of this beyond simply the transferring of 
the apprentice-fee to another ? 

It is lamentable to think, that in a coun- 
try the institutions of which are so gene- 
rally free, and even framed by the people 
themselves, and not by the government, 
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vituperation against me, simply because | | the surgical profession should still be on 

had the presumption to withdraw from the | level with the trades or mechanical arts, 

support of certain enactments of the Irish | when it has risen to the same grade with 
College of Surgeons, of which I could not| medicine in France, Italy, Germany, and 
approve, regulating the education of candi-|every part of Europe, with, perbapg, the 

dates for examination, I beg leave to state| exception of Spain. In this latter coun- 

to you my anxious and dispassionate views |try, where the human intellect, through Ir 
on this very important subject. With Ar. J.,| priestly domination and other causes, seems ch 
however, I shall not enter into any contest | destined to remain at a stand, they have b 
whatever; nor should I have the arrogance | still, no doubt, the barber-surgeon, so well pf 
to obtrude my opinions upon you and the | described by Cervantes and Le Sage, equal- shi 
public, even on the important subject in|ly prepared, though perhaps not equally hn 
question, were not the necessity forced upon | skilled, to dress your hair or dress your en 
me by the series of publications to which | | wounds—to shave off your beard, or saw of the 
have alluded; in the last of which, that of|yourleg. But such asthese were the barber- pre 
the 25th of June, it is audaciously asserted, | surgeons who practised under the direction ed 
that, with respect to the surgical branch of | of the physicians (and were often even the the 
the profession, I “ never wes sincerely op- | servants of the physicians) in every part of Hor 
posed to the system of education by appren- | Europe, until increasing knowledge and port 
ticeship.” But this individual’s name, or | wealth made them ashamed of their ancient imp 
initials, I shell never advert to again, nor association, and they formed corporations @ 
think ofa single observation he haa uttered, | exclusively of surgeons, These corpor- If d 
from the moment I have finished the very tions afterwards became colleges ; but the thet 
next paragraph. Sir, if my sincerity be | members continued unwilling to relinquish lege 
doubted with respect to the object I have | the emoluments arising from apprentice- Pina 
so anxiously pursued, because I have fol-| ships, notwithstanding the observation of ead 
lowed the practice of the profession, in| Adam Smith, that the more honourable the gue: 
taking apprentices, and that I mean to fol- | profession, the less is the quantum of profit chart 
low it so long as it continues to be the, , Which it affords, grace 
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THE MEDICAL AND SURGICAL PROFESSION. 


It is now agreed, by the universal con- 
sent of competent judges, that the funda- 
mental education of the surgeon and the 
physician should be alike ; that each should 
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|between these two branches of the same 
| profession, which have so frequently, in 
‘every country, excited the amusement of 
| the satirical, and the serious reflection of 


have a knowledge of anatomy, physiology, | the thinking part of mankind. 


chemistry, botany, materia medica, phar- 
macy, &c.; but if any difference of weight 
in the requisite acquirements exists, it is 


is under the necessity of possessing a far 
more intimate and accurate knowlege of 
anatomy, for the due practice of his branch 
of the profession, than is required by the 
physician. But why make a difference 
where no distinction exists in the nature of 
things? The diseases and affections which 
are consigned by custom to the superin- 
tendence of the surgeons are caused by the 
same derangement of organisation as those 
which are allotted to the care of the physi- 
cian. In this city, as well perhaps as else- 
where, the public have actually placed both 
ona par, by a similar remuneration for the 
services of the one and the other. The 
surgeon then, by a despicable preference of 
lucre to respectability, suppresses the pub- 
lic voice thus exercised in bis favour, and 
ready to raise him to a becoming rank in 
society, merely because he prefers the gro- 
velling condition aud sordid motives of the 
artisan, to a more generous ambition. 

A few years since, at the period that the 
Trish College sought for and obtained a new 
charter in consequence of being prevented 
by their old one from examining any can- 
didates but those who served apprentice- 
ships, I exerted myself to the utmost to 
have education by apprenticeship altogether 
expunged from our code ; and thus I hoped 
that the Irish College would have displayed 
an example which, if circumstances favour- 
ed, might quickly have been followed by 
the Colleges of London and Edinburgh. 
How lamentably we neglected this fair op- 
portunity of establishing an improvement so 
important must be matter of regret to every 
well-wisher of bis profession and of society. 
If this step had been taken, it is probable 
that the College of Physicians and the Col- 
lege of Surgeons would, at this period, have 
formed conjointly a Facutty or Mepicrne, 
and thus have fulfilled, more perfectly, the 
grand objects for which each has been 
chartered, and have prevented the dis- 


Two years since, a few distinguished in- 


| dividuals of the College of Physicians of 
| Dublin, thinking I had some influence with 
thrown into the scale of the surgeon, who | 
| subject of a union of the two colleges and 
| professions. 1 hailed with pleasure the pro- 
| position, but soon found how coldly it was 


my own profession, consulted me on the 


received by some of the leading members 
of my own body. There was no difficulty 
in discovering the reason—the sacrifice of 
apprenticeships would necessarily be the 
consequence of the arrangement, as physi- 
cians could not be expected to sink them- 
selves to a level with men who still retained 
this pitiful badge of servitude, Another 
sordid motive had also its influence. At 
present the Irish College of Surgeons have 
the exclusive possession of the County In- 
firmaries. This source of emolument must 
also have been partially sacrificed, as their 
new associates would naturally expect a 
full participation of the benefits accruing 
from ad union of the professions. I there- 
fore abandoned the project, as any attempt 
to coalesce with these liberal members of 
the College of Physicians, who on their 
side would have to contend with, and over- 
come, the prejudices of many of their own 
body, could not be otherwise than abortive. 
But although those views are deferred, I 
trust they are not relinquished. 

From the obvious tendency of public 
opinion on this subject, it is as clear as the 
noonday sun that the period is not far dis- 
tant when the two branches of the profes- 
sion must recombine into that union from 
which they were dissevered in rude and un- 
civilised times, when the practice of medi- 
cine was principally in the hands of the 
priesthood. The church, however, with 
great propriety, interfered to prevent the 
abuse of power which the subordinate clergy 
exercised over the laity in their double cha- 
racter of physician and priest; and the 
regular clergy were peremptorily forbidden 
from attendance upon the sick, otherwise 
than as the ministers of religion, by the first 
Lateran Council, held in 1123, the Council 
of Rheims in 1131, and the second Lateran 





gtaceful bickerings-end reciprocal prejudices 


Council in 1139; which last threatened 
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with the severest penalties those monks and 
canons who applied to the practice of medi- 
cine, ‘‘ neglecting the sacred objects of their 
own profession, and holding out the delu- 
sive hope of health in exchange for ungodly 
lucre.”* Notwithstanding these peremptory 
edicts, the priests continued in private to 
practise the medical art. But as they dared 
not openly disobey the mandates of the 
councils, they contented themselves with 
prescribing medicines and using charms, 


while they employed their barbers and ser- | 


vants to perform the various manual opera- 
tionsof surgery. Such was the origin of the 
degraded state of this profession in the 
middle ages, which my opponents are anxi- 
ous to perpetuate, 

Buonaparte, with his eagle eye, saw this 
subject in its true light. When he was 
first consul the same bickerings existed be- 
tween the two branches of the profession in 
France, as now in Great Britain and Ireland. 
The physicians wished to confine the sur+ 
geons to the practice of surgery, while the 
surgeons contended that they were as capa- 


ble of prescribing for internal complaints as | 


the physicians themselves; and that the 
public bad a right to consult whom they 
pleased in a matter of such importance to 
each individual as his own health. Buona- 
porte, having heard during two days counsel 
on both sides, made his celebrated decree 
for the regulation of both professions, by 
which he ordained, that in France the heal- 
ing art should thenceforth be considered 
one and indivisible; and that whether its 
professors should choose to practise as doc. 
tors in medicine or doctors in surgery, the 
education of both should be the same with- 
out distinction, and the same authority to 
practise be granted to both. 

No object of reform, except that grand 
object which at this moment occupies the 
public mind, is more entitled to the atten- 
tion of Government and the interference of 
Parliament than the subject of the present 
address, The welfare of society requires 
that those who have the care of the public 
health should be adequate to the services 
they undertake to perform,—that they 
should possess the requisite mass of skill 
and knowledge, so far as education can be- 








* See Hamilton’s History of Medicine, vol. 1, 
p. 310, 
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stow it on them, and that there should be no 
inequality or injustice exercised on any in- 
dividual, or class of individuals, aspiring to 
attain that skill and knowledge,—that 
apprenticeships in surgery shall be abo- 
lished,—that the professors of medicine and 
surgery shall be united in one faculty, and 
the members coalesce into one college— 
that the same course of study shall be re- 
quired of every candidate for examination, 
and the license to practise be granted to 
none who have not acquired in every branch 
the necessary knowledge that can be ob- 
tained from lectures, dissections, hospital 
attendance, and concomitant study. 

Individuals thus learned and licensed, may 
then choose their line of practice; and 
according as their abilities, inclinations, 
tastes, or peculiar powers direct them, they 
may operate as surgeons, prescribe as phy- 
sicians, or prescribe and operate as both. 
The same minutiz of education must be the 
ground-work of the knowledge of each; 
aud by these provisions that knowledge 
must be attained, before either can be 
licensed to practise. 

Such is a briefsketch of the arrangements 
by which the wants of the public, as far as 
medical and surgical aid is required, can be 
duly and justly supplied ; and again | beg to 
repeat that these objects are of transcendent 
importance to society, and demand not only 
the most disinterested and dispassionate 
consideration of every member, actual and 
prospective, of medicine or surgery in both 
countries, but the most ample and energetic 
attention of the natural and legitimate 
guardians of the public health, welfare, and 
happiness,—of his Majesty's Government, 
and the Parliament of the empire. 

Lam, Sir, &c. &c., 
Ricnarp Carmicsakt, 





* Warsaw, June 16.—Dr. Searle, an 
Englishman, who in India distinguished 
himself by his successful method of treat- 
ing the cholera, has arrived here. Dr. 
Searle, during his residence at Madras, was 
no less than three times attacked by the 


| cholera,”—Warsaw Gazette. The gentle- 


man here alluded to is the author of the 
paper on the Nervous Fluid, published at 
page 299 in the 405th Number of this Jour- 
nal, ‘ 
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MEDICAL OBITUARY. 


mouth, to wreak his vengeance on the 
Richmond Hospital itself, and, lastly, like 
a battering-ram, as if he could upturn every 





a from sagrheepee aee he knocked his 
By inserting thé following paper as soon|P¢*4 sgainst the wall. He was found on 
as convenient, the Editor “) rr HE Lan- jae back a se “ys ——- of Channel 
cer will much oblige his already very | 107% Sito th ous See SS me Oe) Cte- 
much obliged and most obedient humble | "67°C ito the asylum, the very name of 
damat,h. 8. : | Which in his better days was sufficient to 
| disembottle his fury. He was strapped to 
|his bed to prevent the mischief he would 
DEATH AND CEREBRAL DISSECTION oF Ar. J.| “ave done to himself and the institution, in 
endeavouring to subvert it by the force of 
We have been authorised to state by a/hiscranium. But he continued incessantly 
Dublin correspondent, that the gentleman | raving all sorts of inconsistencies until mid- 
whose well-known initials grace the head | night, last Wednesday, it being then the full 
of this article, suddenly departed this life a of the moon, when he departed this life, 
few days since, stark staring mad, at the , inveighing, even in extremes, with wild in- 
House of Industry, ycleped Channel Row coherence, against friends and foes, the 
by the deceased individual, and the otber| Terry Alts of Channel Row, and the Col- 
canaille of Dublin. The circumstances lege, High and Low Dutch, the German 
which led to this lamentable catastrophe , Voctor Got-lob Kheen, the Yankee Doctor 
have been briefly detailed to us as follows : | Emerson, literary reputations, instincts of 
The deceased had attained by every kind of| cats, needles in a bundle of straw, and Mr, 
exertion and evolution, ordinary and extra-| Reformer Carmichael. His body was forth- 
ordinary, a sweeping sway in the councils| with conveyed to the Richmond School of 
of his college, but finding of late his in- | Medicine for examination, where a great 
fluence rapidly on the decline, in conse- crowd of the profession assembled to ob- 
quence of the exposure of some crooked |serve the cerebral developments of this 
and wily little policies in which the do- | great anatomical discoverer, anxious pro- 
ceased took much delight, he was observed | moter of social improvements, and active 
by his collegiate friends, instead of being | auxiliary of the perfectibility of man. 
remarkably loquacious and jocose,todwindle| The -dissection was conducted with great 
into a state of moroseness and abstraction ; | skill and accuracy by Dr. Valentine Flood, 
and if roused from this gloomy mood, hejone of the professors of the school, and 
suddenly became peevish, snappish, and | author of a celebrated work on the anatomy 
irascible. But the symptoms of his malady |of the brain. Appearances:—The skull 
at length settled into a deep-seated ca-|was an inch thick; the vessels of the pia 
coethes, or, rather, phrenesis scribendi,| mater were remarkably turgid ; the anterior 
that exhausted itself in certain melancholy | lobes of the cerebrum, those in which Gall 
end amusing lucubrations, which occasion-|and Spurzheim place the reasoning facul- 
ally excited the mirth or the pity, the/| ties, were found to be in a complete state of 
wonder or the nausea, of the readers of Tne | ramollissement—i.e. in plain English, as 
Laxcet. But lately his hallucinations ar-| soft as the softest flummery. That part of 
rived at their most extravagant paroxysm, | the lobes of the brain lying below und be- 
and out came the distracted effusion of the | hind the fissura magna sylvii was, on the 
2th of the present month of June, as fine | contrary, firm, remarkably large, and ex- 
a specimen of maniacal ratiocination as per-|tremely vascular. If an animal be com- 
aps was ever delivered within the walls of | bative or carnivorous, if he be disposed to 
British Bedlam, or Hibernian Richmond, | toss you on his horns, or bite off your fingers 
Every lunatic who has property, has friends | with his incisores, he is thought to owe 
who take an interest in its protection, and | these propensities to this part of his brain, 
accordingly a writ “‘ de lunatico inquirendo” | With respect to the superior surface, great 
was issued ; but unhappily for himself and | varieties were observable, for that portion 
the world, the lunatic made his escape, and | of it which overflows with the milk of hu~ 
reached that Brunswick Street which his| man kindness was rather defective in size, 


hostility has rendered so celebrated, at the 
head of a ragged regiment of idle boys, the 
patriotic little urchins huzzaing for reform, 
and the demented professor, like another 
Paddy Blake’s echo, echoing back ‘ No 
Reronm.” He thundered with his clenched 


fists at the gate of the Richmond School of 
surgery, battered the skin off his unhappy 
knuckles, then rushed, foaming at the 





and so soft as to ove:flow with its own 
semi-fluidity. Veneration was at a mini- 
mum, and in place of conscientiousness was 
found a large well-fed hydatid. But the or- 


| gan of self-esteem in its neighbourhood was 


firm, highly vascular, and towered, like the 
Pic du Midi, above every other prominence, 
Nothing else worthy of remark was ob- 
servable in the dissection of the brain, ex- 
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cept that the — part of the lateral lobes 
was as big as a fox’s. 

Dr. Spurzheim must feel in no small de- 
gree gratified by a dissection which affords 
so many strong confirmations of the verity 
of his science. 





ON THE 
CAUSES AND TREATMENT OF 
DEAFNESS.* 


No. II, 


To the Editor of Tat Lancer. 


Dr. Fossroxe appears to consider here- 
ditary transmission as a principal predispos- 
ing cause of deafness. The opinions formed 
by different practitioners on this subject, 
must depend very much upon their respec- 
tive opportunities of obtaining experience, 
and also upon the accidental circumstance 
of the peculiar cases which may come before 
them. A practitioner with a very limited 
field for observation, will frequently find 
himself in error. 

There is a family, as I observed in my 
last, who have a peculiar malformation of 
the auditory passage, which extends itself 
to every immediate member of that family 
in a greater or less degree. A second, 
who have deafness en one side ; another, 
all the children of which are totally deaf 
from birth, or, at least, immediately after, 
although the father and mother enjoy per- 
fect hearing ; and a fourth who have every 
alternate child totally deaf. 

The circumstance of a child being deaf on 
the same side as her mother, in consequence 
of the fall of the mother whilst in a state of 
pregnancy, is not extraordinary, when it is 
considered how many marks and peculiari- 
ties children frequently derive from the 
mother, At Dover, some years ago, a lady 
was frightened by a ferrit whilst in a state 
of pregnancy ; the child, when born, bad 
eyes precisely like that animal; every 
child after had the same kind of eyes, and 
they all became blind, or nearly so, about 
the age of puberty. I had the case of a 
father, mother, and daughter, some time 
ago, all of whom were deaf; to a superficial 
observer, the cases might appear precisely 
the same, and would have been, in his opi- 
nion, conclusive evidence ia favour of here- 
ditary transmission, but these cases were in 
their nature and origin totally different, and 
permanently cured. 

There are many imperfections of the or- 
gan of hearing, whieh appear obscure to per- 
sons inexperienced in these matters; for 





* In reply to Dr. Fosbroke’s paper, No. 3, in 
Tue Lancer, March 5, 1831. , F 
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instance, to those who have had a month or 
even a twelvemonth's teaching! And if the 
imperfection exist in the original structure, 
the deafness must be congenital. A foreign 
author says, that examples have been found, 
on dissection, of an absence of the mastoid 
cells, the fenestra rotunda, the auditory 
nerves, the labyrinth, and others where the 
labyrinthic liquid was also entirely wanting. 
In all these cases, if the cause could be dis- 
covered during life, there could be no hope 
of relief afforded ; they are, however, hap- 
pily very rare. M. Blandin discovered, as 
he imagined, an ossiform concretiou in the 
labyrinth of a man born deaf; the late Mr. 
Cline also stated, that he had discovered, on 
dissecting the head of a person born totally 
deaf, that the labyrinth, semicircular canals, 
&c., were filled with a caseous substance, ap- 
proximating to an ossiform concretion ; this 
has been gravely retailed by different writ- 
ers as a fact, and served to paralise the ex- 
ertions of many scientific men, who consi- 
dered, that in such a state of these parts, the 
case must be hopeless, and it was too gene- 
rally believed the deaf and dumb were all 
more or less circumstanced ; but in dissect- 
ing the head to get at these parts, a saw must 
necessarily be used, the teeth of which will 
carry into these cavities the small particles 
of bone, and from the friction uniting with 
the moisture of the cellular tissues, this ap- 
pearance will be produced. I am not singu- 
lar in this opinion, it being the same as 
that of a very old and eminent surgeon, 
with whom I was talking on this subject. 
Opportunities do not often present them- 
selves of dissecting the heads of the deaf 
and dumb ; I have, however, sought most 
sedulously for them, and always availed 
myself of such cases whenever possible, 
but never could discover any appearance in 
those persons which indicated that such a 
state of privation had ever existed ; and in a 
conversation with Sir Astley Cooper about 
twelve months ago, he assured me, that he 
never could discover, by dissection, any dif- 
ference in regard to the organ of hearing, 
between a person who had enjoyed that 
sense in perfection, and one who had never 
heard any sound, 

It may be proper to remark, in regard to 
structural imperfection, that there are mavy 
who become totally deaf from the effects of 
scarlatina and other diseases ; in these cases 
the disorganisation will be evident on dis- 
section, and will evince that the privation 
is without remedy. 

Derangement of the general health is 
very frequently a precursor or concomitant 
of deafness, and no practitioner can reason- 
ably expect to afford relief, unless the state 
of other parts of the system be attended to, 
and to do this effectually, it is very neces- 
sary to ascertain from ‘the usual medical 
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attendant on the patient, the modes of| 
treatment which have been adopted. The 
late Mr. Abernethy had the credit of adopt- 

ing medicine in aid of surgery, but it was! 
no new discovery, for all the ancient authors | 
recommended the same practice ; indeed it | 
is so commonly known, that the veriest | 
quack makes it subservient to his interest, | 
by selling packets of powders, or boxes of | 
pills, some of them to be taken at the same 

time his topical application is used. Even 

the Licentiate of the College of Physicians, 

who a few years ago professed to cure| 
deafness by e-stump ointment, and| 
water from the pool of Bethesda in the} 
city of Jerusalem, found it necessary more | 
effectually to impose on the credulity of his! 
patients, to order them to swallow a certain 
portion of this precious water every morn- 
in 


Dr. Fosbroke attaches considerable im- 
portance to Professor Macartney’s observa- 
tions, If Dr, Fosbroke report the professor 
correctly, it is a most confused and erro- 
neous account of the origin and progress 
towards deafness, with loss of the ossicula, 
as will be evident to any medical man of 
observation, who has merely seen one or 
two cases of this nature ; and as to deafness 
most arising from this cause, as 
stated by the professor, nothing can be 
more notoriously erroneous, Inflammation 
very rarely commences in the auditory pas- 
sage (i.e. the external auditory passage), 
and whenever it does, and proceeds without 
control to the extent of a purulent dis- 
charge, it will exist a considerable time be- 
fore the membrane of the tympanum be- 
comes affected, and until that be destroyed, 
there can be no effusion of pus into the 
cavity of the tympanum, as it passes out- 
wardly by the orifice of the meatus, Neither 
do ulceration and destruction of the chain 
of bones follow in such a case; but these 
efiects do take place, when during scarla- 
tina, or any other disease in which the throat 
becomes affected, so as_to occasion serious 
ulceration ; the disease proceeds internally 
up the Eustachian tubes into the cavity of 
the tympanum, and not externally, the very 
Teverse of what appears from the MSS. 
notes of the professor’s lectures to have 
been his opinion. 

The membrana tympani does not always 
fall the sacrifice to accumulations of mucus 
or pus in the cavity of the tympanum; such 
acollection may, and does often occur, with- 
out occasioning any pain or further inconve- 
Rience than deafmess on one, or sometimes 
both sides, I had a curious case from 


Wales about twelve months ago; the Indy 

Suffered for several weeks from severe 
and deep-seated pain in one ear and her 
throat; the family surgeon coustantly at- 





tended; at leogth a large tumour formed at 
No, 410, ' 
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the back of the auricle, and a person, who 
I suppose Dr, Fosbroke would call a ‘* pure 
aurist,” was consulted by letter, containing 
the rise, progress, and present state, of the 
case, ,He prescribed the unguent. antimon. 
tartar., to be applied. to the tumour, and 
ox-gall, with Peruvian balsam for the audi- 
tory passage ; the t and other symp- 
toms went on increasing, quite regardless of 
this skilful treatment, until there was evi- 
dent necessity for opening the tumour, 
whence issued a copious discharge which 
continued, but decreased in quantity; the 
pain then ceased, and the flow of pus 
was more or less, according to the state of 
health or exertion of the patient. In this 
state I first saw her; I passed a fine probe 
nearly an inch and a half into the orifice 
behind the auricle, without the least pain 
to the patient, and by moving it in lateral 
directions, ascertained that the septums 
separating and forming the mastoid cells 
were destroyed, The treatment adopted 
was, to syringe into the orifice whence 
the pus exuded, a lotion formed of acid. 
nitric., gtts. ij, aqua distil. 3), by means of 
asmall ivory syringe with a fine gold pipe, 
because any other metal would have been 
affected by the lotion; the digestive organs 
to be kept in proper action by small doses of 
simple medicine, and bark to be taken daily, 
unless any temporary circumstance should 
prevent this course being regularly perse- 
vered in, The first time the syringe was 
used, and afterwards, the lotion passed 
partly into the mouth, as was evident by the 
acid taste it communicated. The lady’s 
husband was instructed how to use the sy- 
ringe ; I learn that the result has been, that 
the discharge has ceased, the. orifice is 
healed, and her health perfectly good. In 
this case, which arose from what is called a 
common cold, it is very probable the mucous 
membrane, which lines the mastoid cells, 
became inflamed, and the quantity of mor- 
bid lymph which passed into the cavity 
of the tympanum, was greater than the 
Eustachian tube could carry off, which, 
probably from the affection of the throat, 
was also obstructed, from being in a state of 
inflammation. The mere mechanical pres- 
sure against the fine membranes of the fe- 
nestre, and on the internal surface of the 
membrana tympani, would oecasion all thie 
sensations described by the patient. It is 
impossible to say what the case might have 
presented, if I could have seen it in the 
early state, but I think there would have 
been ng doubt of the propriety of forming 
wm outlet for the accumulated pus, by am 
opening through the membrana tympani, 
aid this might have been effected with little 
or no injury to the integrity of the part, by 
using a small lancet-shaped instrament in 
a silver canula, with a regulating screw at 
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the upper énd, atid a speculum auris of a 
uliar construction to be used with one 
and. For the first ideas of both these in- 
struments, I confess myself indebted to Sir 
Anthony Carlisle. 

I shall request yout permission to resume 
the observations on the remaining portion 
of Dr. Fosbroke’s third paper, in a subse- 
quent number of your useful and interesting 
work. 

W. Waronr, 
Surgeon Aarist, of London. 
June 9th, 1851. 
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Wun the Council of the College resolved, 
in March 1824, not to receive certificates 
from the candidates for the diploma, unless 
those certificates were granted by teachers 
lecturing in one of the “ recognised schools,” 
and unless they bore the sigwatures either 
of the surgeons or physicians of the ‘ re- 
eognised ” hospitals, or of individuals “ ac- 
knowledged by the medical establishments 
of those hospitals,” it was a resolution no- 
thing short of this: that in all England, 
London should be the only “school” of 
anatomy and surgery—that even in this 
single “ school” they would only receive 
the ‘“‘ certificates’’ of the officers of those 
hospitals which had been ‘‘ recognised” 
by themselves, that is, in which they or 
their, friends held situations, and that no 
other teachers were to possess the power 
of giving the requisite certificates, except 
those who could procure, from the medical 
staff of the patronised hospitals, testimo- 
nials, of qualification, Was ever snake in 
the grass more insidious, or did it ever bear 
more venom in its fangs? Under pretence 
of an exception which, compared with the 
rest of the rule, bore a semblance of libera- 
lity, we find an order which refers to the 
“* vrecognised’’ teachers themselves the ar- 
bitrary power of dcknowledging or rejecting 
the school of a rival teacher, so that those 
of the corporate jobbers who voted in Coun- 
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cil for the “ recognition” of their own cer- 
tificates, at the same time obtained, by this 
base regulation, the. privilege of wielding 
an instrument with which they might effec- 
tually keep off all competition, But we 
will not any longer descaut upon the infe- 
mous tendency of this clause, since the case 
of Mr. Kieran furnishes 9 glaring exem- 
plification of its most unjust operation. 
Who signed the ‘‘ recommendation” in 
favour of that gentleman? Why, of all the 
medical establishment of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, consisting of three physicians, of 
three surgeons, and of three assistant-sur- 
geons, he obtained but three signatures. 
His application was only thus miserably sup- 
ported, although he had been educated at 
the hospital, and his claims, therefore, were 
well known to the officers of that establish- 
ment. It is nota little curious, however, 
to observe those names, belonging to per- 
sons holding situations in the lecturing de- 
partment, which he could met procure. The 
gentlemen who signed the recommendation, 
be it remembered, held no offices in the 
theatres of anatomy and surgery, neither 
were they interested in the receipts of the 
dissecting-room, but they were interested in 
the monies paid by students to witness the 
surgical practice ; and asthey were enabled 
to perceive that the reputation of Mr, Kiza- 
man’s school might materially increase the 
pumber of students attending the hospital 
practice, two of the surgeons, and one of 
the assistant-surgeons, felt little difficulty 
in signing a recommendation, which it was 
evident enough might, in a very short time, 
considerably add to their own pecuniary 
emoluments. Be it observed, we accuse 
those gentlemen of no siniater motives, but 
it is a curious fact that three individuals of 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, who were likely 
to be benefitted by the institution of Mr. 
Kisawan’s school, should sigan the recom- 
mendation for the “ recognition” of his 
certificates, while of the two gentlemen, 
who lectured at that institugion om the sam< 
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IN THE CASE OF MR. KIERNAN. 


science as Mr. Kiznwaw intended to teach— 
of these, we say, one refused his signature 
under the cloak of a contemptible subter- 
fuge, and the other, Mr. Angernetuy, not 
only gave a peremptory refusal, but accom- 
panied it with conduct and obsérvations 
absolutely insulting, Mr. Eance, the other 
non-signing surgeon of the establishment, 
withheld his great name for the reason, he 
alleged, as stated by Dr. Anmsrnono, 
but it was currently reported that, at the 
time when Mr. Earve was solicited to at- 
tech his signature, he bad himself an eye 
to the chair of anatomy ; having, however, 
by @ course of instructive events, acquired 
& more accurate knowledge of his intellec- 
tual dimensions, he ceased to aspire to that 
honour at the very moment when he became 
80 far acquainted with the accomplishments 
and capabilities of Mr. Krznnan, that he 
“would then willingly sign that or any 
other paper in recommendation of that gen- 
tleman.” Were not the crafty Council fully 
apprised that such would be the influence 
of private interests, when stimulated by 
requests similar (o the one made by Mr. 
Kiernan? It was in effect a resolution to 
secure to the members of the Court of Ex- 
aminers, and their immediate relatives and 
friends, every shilling of the profits which 
could arise from teaching anatomy in this 
country. They well knew that the “ medi- 
cal establishment” of an hospital would not 
acknowledge any opposition lecturer, and 
their avarice having no bounds, they were 
8o disgustingly indecent, and so flagrantly 
Unjust, as to resort toa measure which was 
calculated to repress all tle noble aspira- 
tions of youthful minds in the pursuit of 
anatomical investigations. Of the ren in 
the Court of Examiners, who signed that 
detestable retrospective and prospective 
" regulation” of exclusion, srven were 
themselves surgeons in the seven hospitals 
of London—the favoured, the only “ recog- 
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must again record their names. Mr. For« 
stern and Sir Asttxy Coorgn were sur- 
geons of Guy’s Hospital; Sir Evenanp 
Home was a surgeon of St. George's; Sir 
Luprorp Harvey and Mr. Avrrnerdy 
were surgeons of St. Bartholomew's; and 
Sir Wittiam Burzarp was a surgeon of 
the London Hospital, whilst their col- 
leagues, who with the ten examiners com- 
posed the Council, were all of them either 
holding offices in the London Hospitals, or 
directly connected with individuals who 
were thus circumstanced. ‘These facts can- 
not be too frequently or too conspicuously 
submitted to the notice of the profession, 
becanse they show most clearly the atro- 
cities of which the ruling powers have been 
guilty, under the sanction of the Charter— 
under the sanction of a constitution which 
yet remains unchanged. This is an exceed- 
ingly important branch of the subject, be- 
cause we shall have to inquire, either in 
this article or in a succeeding number, how 
far those gentlemen have acted consistently, 
who, at one period, manifested the most de- 
termined opposition to the College, in con- 
sequence, as they declared, of the obnoxious 
provisions of the charter, and those same 
gentlemen, who subsequently have not 
scrupled to accept of office under that 
Charter, and who are now enabled to dip 
their hands into the funds of the College, 
by their apparent disregard of principle, 
violation of previous pledges, and abandon- 
ment of those friends with whom they were 
once agsociated in the great struggle for 
surgical reform. This point is pregnant 
with interest, because the brief investiga- 
tion will prove, who are worthy and who 
are not worthy of confidence—it will prove 
who have pursued one unvarying course for 
the attainment of public good, and who 
have stepped out of that course with a view 
to the accomplishment of private objects. 





But to return. The Court of Examiners, 


nised” hospitals of London—and the eighth | by their unwarrantable “ regulation,” not 
had a nephew in one of those hospitels. We | only laid the foundation for securing to them- 
2He 
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selves the whole of the monies which were to 
be paid by students for attending lectures on 
anatomy and surgery and the practice of die- 
sections ; but they even went so far as to pro- 
claim, that no certificate of attendance upon 
the surgical practice of an hospital should 
be received by them, if that hospital did not 
belong to the metropolis—or, to speak more 
plainly, if that hospital were not one of the 
favoured institutions in which either them- 
selves, or their colleagues of the Council, 
enjoyed the opportunity of extracting the 
fees from the pockets of the plundered 
student. All the medical and surgical es- 
tablishments of Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Norwich, Exeter, 
Bristol, and a hundred other places, were 
thus proscribed in one fell swoop ; anatomy 
and surgery could be no-where taught, ex- 
cept in the clear and salubrious atmosphere 
of London, by the singularly strong-head- 
ed, keen-sighted, bighly-gifted individuals 
who composed the self-perpetuating Junro 
of the notorious College in Lincoln’s Jan 
Fields. But, mark the trme when this 
regulation was adopted! The success of 
Mr. Epwarp Gratnoer, the lecturer, is 
universally known. Worn down by his 
heavy duties, he expired, after a short but 
splendid career, on the 13th of January, 
1824. The school which this gentleman 
founded had been a source of grievous an- 
moyance to the sunro and their adherents, 
but to none more decidedly than to the 
teachers of the Borough hospitals, in the 
immediate vicinity of which, only a few 
months before his death, he opened the ca- 
pacious and convenient theatre now used 
by his brother, Mr. Ricuano Graincen. 
Mr. Asernetuy, one of the court of exam- 
iners, and a shrewd calculator, on seeing 
new establishments of this description 
spring up in various parts of the metropo- 
lis, had the boldness to declare to Mr. 
Lyxw of the Westminster Hospital, that 
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gin to legislate for themselves.” The same 
person on admitting Mr, Staytey to be his 
co-lecturer at Bartholomew's, did not scru- 
ple to propose to him that, on his (Mr. 
Apernetuy’s) demise or withdrawal, Mr. 
Srantey should secure the office to his 
son, under a“* sonp” of fourteen thousand 
pounds, The particulars of this transac- 
tion were fully brought to light in 1825, 
It was of vast utility in proving to the pro- 
fession and the public the manner ia which 
the chairs of our teachers of anatomy were 
employed as instruments to secure emolu- 
ments to particular families, without regard 
to the wants of the public, or the claims of 
private talent. Mr. Epwarp Graincer 
having ceased to exist, the Council thought 
it was a glorious opportunity for demolish- 
ing the new anatomical establishment ia 
Webb Street by a coup d'etat. Now, said 
| they, we may stand free from all opposition, 
and give full scope to the genius of our en- 
|lighteued ‘‘ neveys” of the Borough hos- 
|pitals. By a single stroke of the pen, 
therefore, Mr. Ricnanp Graincer was 
informed that his certificates would not be 
|received by the College, unless he could 
bring with him the acknowledgment of the 
«medical establishment of a recognised 
hospital.” Would the medical establish- 
/ments of St. Thomas’s and Guy’s acknow- 
|ledge bin? Oh,no! The “ neveys” had 
|too great a regard for self-interest, more 
especially when they considered that the 
refusal would lead to the total and per- 
| petual overthrow of the rival establishment. 
| Unfortunately for the honourable Court of 
Examiners, Mr. Ricaarp Gratncen, hav- 
ing lectured during his brother's indispo- 
sition and after his decease, had prepared 
students in the name of his brother for 
their examination at the College, in which 
ordeal they had all been successful. The 
members of the Court were altogether ig- 
norant of this fact, or they bad lost sight of 
the reproach which such a circumstance was 








** as they had so many opposition school 
Starting, it was high time they should be- 
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MR. LAWRE 


sisted in their refusal to receive the sur- 
viving Mr. Graincer as one of the “ re- 
cognised”’ teachers. Amongst others, how- 
ever, who applied to the Court on this ex- 
traordinary and tryiog occasion he was one, 
and what was the reply of the Examiners 
through their organ, the secretary, to Mr. 
Gratncer’s request that the Court would) 
recognise his “‘ certificates?’ Why, that 
the hozourable Court “‘ could not recognise 
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anti-reform, sel{-perpetuating, criminal-pro- 
secuting Junroof 1831. False statements, 
erroneous reasoning, illogical deductions, 
hypocrisy, sycophancy, or direct abandon- 
ment of principle, can fairly be charged 
against some of the past, or some of the pre- 
sent, medical refurmers. It is not for us to 
determine who are the culprits, but in jus- 
tice to all parties, in justice to the profes- 
sion and the public, we shall here iosert 





bricks and mortar,” and, strange enough, 
about this time it was exultingly declared | 
in the square of Guy’s Hospital, that “ the | 
Garaincer theatre should be levelled with | 
the ground ; that two bricks of that institu-| 
tion should not be permitted to remain one 
upon another!” The Press took up the | 
question, and unable to resist its influence, | 
the College, overwhelmed with disgrace, | 
capitulated at discretion. Mr. Graincer’s 
certificates were recognised,. but subse- 
quently the Court refused to recognise those 
of Mr. Bennett, of Mr. Krennan, of Mr. | 
Dermott, till at last, beaten from their un- 
just and infamous ground upon all points, 
the certificates of the whole of these lec- 
turers were unconditionally recognised by 
the Court. 

Having thus thrown together the acts of 
oppression which roused the feelings of the 
commonalty in 1826, it is our duty to turn 
no sluggish attention to the conduct of some 
of the chief actors on that occasion, with a 
view to contrast it with what has been their 
recent, and what is their present, conduct. 
Although we have here spoken of more than 
one, we shall, for the most part, direct this 
inquiry with reference to the proceedings 
in which Mr. Lawrence was so actively en- 
gaged. Be it remembered that the charter of 
the College—that charter which was so se- 
verely reprobated in 18%6—is now in full 
force, and is thrown into active operation 
against the members at large by that very 
Council of which Mr. Lawrence has been a 
member during two years last past. Mr. Law- 
REnce, the reformer of 1826, is one of the 





some extracts from two speeches which were 
delivered by Mr. Lawrence in the spring 
of 1826, and considering that gentleman’s 
present position in the College, they can 
scarcely command too much of the attention 
of the reader. 

** Weare assembled, Gentlemen,” said 
Mr. Law rence, at the first meeting, “ in 
pursuance of an advertisement addressed to 
the Members of the College of Surgeons, 
and in order to devise the best means of 
remedying the abuses which exist in the 
management of that institution. As we are 
members of that College, it may be sup- 
posed that the considerations which have 
brouglit us together, and the ends we aim 
at, concern ourselves merely : I do not re- 
gard the matter in that limited view, but 
am of opinion that it is a subject of great 
public interest, There is hardly an indivi- 
dual who does not, in some period of his 
life, require the assistance which our pro- 
fession can afford. All are exposed to dis- 
ease and accident, and few entirely escape 
them ; they who are not personally involv- 
ed, are often deeply interested in the suffer- 
ings of relations and friends. Hence it is 
a matter of universal concern, that all im- 
pediments to the advancement of surgery 
should be removed, and that talent and in- 
dustry should meet with every encourage- 
ment in the cultivation of so useful and 
honourable a profession. Hence, too, it will 
be a just ground of general complaint, if the 
proceedings of a public body, expressly in- 
stituted to watch over and promote the in- 
terests of surgical science, should not only 
fail to accomplish those purposes, but ac- 
tually retard the progress of students by 
new obstacles and multiplied difficulties. 

“‘ The legislature, Gentlemen, has rightly 
estimated the importance of our profession, 
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and has evinced in various charters and 
Acts of Parliament, its solicitude for the ad- 
vancement of surgical science.* The go- 
vernment has always shown q great desire 
to further the same object. We see the 
strongest proof of its liberal and wise regard 
for science, in its having purchased and pre- 
sented to the College of Surgeons, the in- 
valuable museum formed by the late Joun 
Hunter ; and we have to regret that the 
general management of the museum, and 
particularly the regulations under which 
access to it is allowed, have been so little 
in hurmony with the enlightened spirit and 
just views of public utility, which led to 
this munificent donation. 

« In the charters and Acts of Parliament 
relating to our College, it is called the 
**Corperation of Master, Governors, and 
Commonalty of the art and science of Sur- 
geons of London:” the term “ common- 
alty”” must of course denote the general 
body of members, Now, Gentlemen, what 
share have we, the commonaLry, in manag- 
ing the affairs of our College? Can any of 
you point it out? I confess that I am not 
able to describe it ; at least our rights, so 
far as I understand them, are all of the ne- 
gative kind, In short, the commonalty, or 
general body of members, consisting of 
gentlemen who must, in the first instance, 
have received a liberal education, and have 
subsequently devoted themselves toscientific 
pursuits, are carefully excluded from all 
participation in the administration of Col- 
lege concerns, They have no voice in the 
election of the ruling body, which is strictly 
SELF-ELECTED, and its members hold their 
office for life ; THE COMMONALTY HAVE No 
CONTROL OVER THE COLLEGE FUNDS, nor 
any knowledge of their amount or appro- 
priation, which are kept profoundly secret ; 
they have oniy a very limited access to 
that museum which has been so liberally 
provided for their use ; they are not allowed 
to enter the theatre of the College by the 
same door which gives admission to the 
members of the Court and their friends; 
lastly, in the charter obtained by the Col- 
lege in 1822, the commonalty, or members, 
are, I believe, not once mentioned,” p- 3. 

** Really, Gentlemen, I am not very fond 
of restrictions; and as we went on well 





* We wish it was in our power to give confimma- 
tion to this statement.—Ep. L. © 
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without any till the year 1824, I can see no 
reason why we should not proceed in the 
same way. Restriction and exclusion are 
in themselves great evils, especially when, as 
in the present case, they operate on a large 
body, including many individuals of talent, 
industry, and cultivated minds; men whom 
the prospect of distinction might encourage 
to exertions alike honourable to themselves 
and useful to the community. The exclu- 
sion, indeed, does not directly injure many, 
but it degrades all. It ought not, therefore, 
to be adopted on any vague grounds or fan- 
ciful notions, it can only be justified as a 
means of accomplishing some great and un- 
equivocal public benefit. The College char. 
ter rightly sets forth that ‘it is of great con- 
sequence to the commun weal of this king- 
dom, that the art and science of surgery 
should be duly promoted ;”’ let the Court 
of Examiners then show us how their new 
restrictive system tends to advance this 
object.”—p. 39. 

“ The cause of the grievances which we 
have to complain of seems to me, Gentle- 
men, clearly and directly traceable to the 
ORIGINALLY DEFSCTIVE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE AUTHORITY FROM WHICH THEY HAVE 
PROCEFDED.”—p. 50, 

Such was the language of Mr. Lawrence 
in 1826. The “‘ originally defective constitu- 
tion” to which he then traced all the griev- 
ances of the commonalty, is that self-same 
*¢ constitution ” under the authority of which 
he is now acting with his former enemies 
against his former friends, Alas for con- 
sistency! How are the mighty fallen ! 

The subject possesses too much interest 
to be hastily dismissed, we shall, therefore, 
again take it up next week, when we hope 
also to offer some remarks on the pamphiet 
of Mr, Green. 





We have hitherto abstained from entering 
into any very minute examination of the 
circumstances which have tended to depress 
the high expectations which were formed 
of the Lonpow Usrveasity, from a full 
assurance that the causes which have im- 
peded its prosperity would long since have 
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been removed. We saw with pride Sapepieg of his advice ; but if by “* concilia- 
of the first men-of the state, and a great tion” he meant that manifest abuses should 
body of the most influential individuals in be continued, in order merely to preserve har- 
society, animated by a desire to benefit hu- mony, we decidedly dissent from the propo- 
manity through the diffusion of knowledge | sition of the learned gentleman, Of‘ con- 
and the advancement of science; we wit- ciliation,” according to the former interpre- 


nessed with delight the erection of a tation, we most cordially approve. In the 


splendid itstitution for the accomplish- 
ment of their noble object, and when its 
management was placed under the care of 
a body of the most distinguished members 
of the proprietary, we did not and could 
not for one moment contemplate the exist- 
efice of any obstacle to the attainment of 
their purpose, which they would not be able 
and most anxious to overcome. These ex- 
pectations, however, were of too sanguine 
acharacter, and our confidence was in great 
degree undeserved. 

The general meeting of proprietors which 
was announced in a former Number of this 
Journal, was held at the University on 
the nd instant, and the object (stated in 
the requisition which we published) for 
which the meeting was convened, was car- 
tied without a division. The committee of 
proprietors then appointed is now actively 
engaged in its investigations. 

From the statements made during a very 
desultory discussion, we have gleaned the 
satisfactory information, that the finances 
are by no means in the deplorable state 
which was generally appreheuded, and we 
have no hesitation in affirming that by the 
immediate adoption of a wise and prompt 
course of action, the University may be- 
come as prosperous as its warmest friends 
could expect. 

The Arrornney-Gengnat, in the course 
of his speech at the meeting alluded to, 
dwelt much on the necessity of what he de- 
nominated ‘‘ conciliation.” If by that word 
he meant the avoidance of passion or preju- 
dice, or that even concessions should now 
and then be made, where they are not calcu- 
lated to interfere with the common good of 


spirit of such conciliation we have com- 
menced, and in the same spirit we continue, 
our observations. 

We defer all comment on the general ma- 
nagement, &c. of the University, till we are 
in possession of the report of the commit- 
tee now sitting ; but there is one subject 
which is so vital and pressing in importance, 
that we cannot delay referring to it. We 
allude to the dissensions in the medical 
department which fall more immediately 
within our province. The circumstances 
which it is our duty to notice are so noto- 
rious, and were spoken of so plainly at 
the meeting of last Saturday, that there 
can be no motive, even that of anxiety for 
the feelings of an individual, to prevent a 
direct reference to them. No such feeling, 
however, should be allowed to interfere 
with the performance of a public duty, 

It is well known that during the first ses- 
sion of the University some dissatisfaction 
was expressed by the pupils as to the manner 
in which one of the professors discharged the 
duties of his situation. During the second 
session (that of 1829-50) the dissatis- 
faction was Yhuch increased. In conse- 
quence of this an arrangement was pro- 
posed by the professor with @ view to re- 
move every complaint, and establish per- 
fect tranquillity. The demonstratorship was 
associated with the professorship, and the 
two professors divided the course of ana- 
tomy between them. They each lec- 
tured on different parts of the same 
course on the same day,—a proceeding 
which wasin the highest degree ebsurd ; 
by this arrangement, for instance, the be- 
ginning and the middle of the course were 





the institution, we cordially accede to = 


treated concurrently ! 
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Turning, however, from the truly ridicu- 
lous results which were thus constantly 
arising, let us inquire whether the adoption 
of the arrangement in question had, after 
all, the merit of being followed by the 
peaceful state which we were assured would 
ensue from it. The history of the last ses- 
sion loudly replies in the negative. The 
dissatisfaction gradually augmented, and 
bas now increased a hundred fold. At 


length the other medical professors stepped 
forward in a body, and without express- 
ing any opinion as to the capabilities of 


their colleague for the duties of his office, 
represented to the Council, at the end of 
the last session, the injurious consequences 
which must inevitably arise to the school 
from his continuing to hold a professorship. 
This expression of their opinion was fol- 
lowed by an offer to bind themselves to pay 
him out of their own pockets, if he retired, 
an annual stipend for a certain period of 
time. Further; a committee of the Coun- 
cil, which was appointed to determine on 
the case, reported (if some remarks, which 
fell from one of the speakers towards the 
close, of Saturday’s proceedings, were 
rightly understood) that they concurred in 
the opinion of the professors as to the ne- 
cessity for that retirement. Yet up to this 
moment the professor in question has not 
withdrawn. He considers, it is said, that 
the sum offered him for so doing is not suf- 
ficient ! 

. The question, then, comes to be asked, 
why the Council do not interpose. Cer- 
tain rules have been framed for regulating 
the mode of proceeding in the removal of 
professors. By one of these, the presence of 


a certain number of the Council is required | 


to decide on any proposal of this kind, and 
to effect the projected removal, a majority 
of two-thirds must vote against the profes- 
sor; but it appears that the requisite num- 
ber of the Council, from some cause or 
other, actually cannot be got to assemble ; 
and this, though the delay of each day is 
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productive of effects most injurious to the 
interests of the institution. 

Tn consideration of the circumstances 
which occurred during the last session, the 
arrangements for the future, should, as we 
advised in a former number of this Journal, 
have been made before the pupils left town; 
so that each, on returning to his friends, 
might have been enabled to state that the 
causes of dissension were removed,—that 
satisfactory arrangements for the future had 
been made, and that order and confidence 
were fully established in the institution 
Thus they would have been enabled to can- 
vass for their “ Alma Mater,” and could have 
conscientiously recommended others to re- 
sort for instruction to the same fountain. 

This course, however, though indicated 
even by the most ordinary prudence, has 
not been pursued, and even now, when 
every other school is making public its 
arrangements for the coming session, the 
Council of the University have to nominate 
to two chairs already vacant ; and they will 
have to do so to others which we take it for 
granted are shortly to be declared so. How, 
we would ask, are candidates to be procured 
if a continuance of this ruinous delay occur? 
For this, as is well known, is the exact 
period of the year at which every teacher 
already established as such (and sure- 
ly none others will be looked for) enters 
into his arrangements for the approaching 
season. 

The rule, which we have mentioned as 
applicable in cases of removal, has been 
generally believed to be a law of the Uni- 
versity, but at the late meeting of proprie- 
tors it was shown not to be so. In fact 
the regulations do not become by-laws until 
they are submitted to, and have received, 
the sanction of the proprietors; and the 
rules which embody it have not yet been 
submitted to the proprietors. In explana- 
tion of the omission, the Arronney-Gene- 
RAL stated that it was desired, in the first 
instance, to ascertain how the regulations 
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worked, and for this object time and expe- | 
rience were required, before making them! 
a part of the laws. ‘The rule in question is' 
acknowledged to ‘‘ work” ill. Why then 
is it not at once abandoned? Cana more | 
fitting, or a more urgent, occasion be re- 
quired for rejecting it ? 

We may probably resume this subject in| 
our next Number; but we cannot now 
conclude without observing, that the child- 
ish indecision, which has hitherto charac- 


terised the management of the affairs of this 


institution, must be changed for the most 
prompt and decisive measures, or the Lon- 
don University will sink into utter insigni. 
ficance, and fail to accomplish any one of 
those objects for which it was established. 





LONDON VACCINE INSTITUTIONS, 


REPLY OF DR. EPPS TO “ MEDICUS,” 


To the Editor of Tut Lawcer. 


Sin,—The object of my letter respecting 
the National Vaccine Establishment was 
two-fold; first, to show the want of due 
proportion between the expense of, and the 
benefits derived from, that establishment ; 
and, secondly, to prove that the National 
Vaccine being removed, the supply of vac- 
cine matter can be keptup. ‘The evidence 
adduced appeared to many as perfectly sa- 
tisfactory, and the object of the preseut 
letter is to obviate an objection stated by 
* Medicus,” in Tue Lancet of the 25th of 
June, that the Royal Jeunerian and the 
London Vaccine Institutions have circum- 
scribed the sphere of their utility, by adopt- 
ing the resolution, that ‘‘ in fuiure no per- 
sons shall be supplied with matter, unless 
they be governors or subscribers, or bear 
letters from governors or subscribers.” 

It may be proper, in meeting this objec- 
tion, first to notice the grounds ou which 
the governors of these institutions passed 
the reselution embodied above ; and, se- 
condly, to show that the limitation of the 
utility of these institutions by adherence 
to this rule, will not be bounded by any 
lengthened period. 

Many of the governors of these institu- 
tions are private gentlemen and city mer- 
chants, They are in the habit of paying 
their medical attendant a guinea for vacci- 
nating their children ; and haviug observed, 





from an examination of the books, under- 
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taken with the view of devising the best 
means to improve the funds, then rapidly 
declining, that many of the medical men 
attendant upon their families, had been, and 
were continually in the habit of receiving, 
vaccine matter from the institutions, with- 
out giving any aid by subscription, they de- 
termined, that, in future, medical men, who 


|received all the benefit, and who actually 


obtained fees for the performance of vacci- 
nation, in which they made use of the vac- 
cine matter supplied by the support of those 
individuals, from whom the fees were re- 
ceived, should either subscribe or bring a 
letter of recommendation. 

It was objected to this, that as “ the 
public” receive the benefit of vaccination, 
they, and not medical men, who are merely 
the dispensers of the benefit, should sup- 
port the institutions, The reply was very 
simple: ‘* True,” said the governors, ‘‘ we 
receive the benefit of the advice and of the 
medicines of our medical attendants; for 
that advice, and for those medicines, we 
pay them, and each party is satisfied ; but 
what would people think, were medical men 
to demand that the public should establish 
and support a general store-house of medi- 
cinal agents, from which every medical man 
might supply all his wants, and then charge 
his patients besides? Would not society 
ridicule such a demand? Equally foolish 
is the expectation that the public should 
wholly support institutions jor supplying 
vaccine matter to gentlemen who actually, 
by using that matter, make from those very 
persons who enable them to procure the 
supply, @ pecuniary profit.” ‘* Yes,” but it 
was objected, ‘‘ medical men vaccinate gra- 
tuitously.” To this it was replied, ‘* True, 
but medical men give their advice gratis ; and 
they find themselves well paid by the medi- 
eines charged for. So vaccination is per- 
formed gratis; and its performance is one 
stepping-stone which the young practi- 
tioner invariably makes use of to advance 
himself in his*profession.” 

The governors, therefore, passed the 
resolution noticed, giving, however, a ‘lis- 
cretionary power to the director and the 
secretary, to give to persons ignorant of 
the resolution, or unable to subscribe. All 
parish and other charities are supplied 
without any order; in fact, every case of 
“* known need” is attended to, It is termed 
a ‘known need,” because the governors 
found that persons who pretended to vacci- 
nate gratuitously, did not so act. The go- 
vernors, therefore, thought it most advise- 
able to pass the above-noticed resolution, 

The second point to be established is, 
that the limitation of the utility of these 
institutions, by adherence to this rule, wid/ 
not be for any lengthened time. In proof 
of this it may be remarked, that many me- 
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dical pra have, since the publica- 
tion of the resolution, become subseribers, 
and acknowledge with pleasure the propriety 
of the regulation. They allow, that if an 
institution supplies them with that which 
they could not obtain by their own exertions, 
but at a very great trouble and expense, 
they are bound in retura to give support to 
that institution. And these medical men, 
who object to ‘‘ a forced contribution” in 
behalf of such an institution, may be remind- 
ed that the support of the National is ob- 
tained by a forced contribution from medi- 
cal men, as well as from the other classes of 
society, the sum .of 25001, a year being 
voted out of tlie treasury. 

In conclusion, Sir, it may be remarked, 
that “ the public,” ‘* the public,” is a very 
common and unmeaning cry. Are not me- | 
dical men individuals in this great whole? 
Are not their children benefitted by vacci- 
nation, and are not they themselves paid 
directly or indirectly for benefitting others 
by the distribution of this boon? Surely 
they are, and on this account should give 
their support. 

If “* Medicus” should favour your read- 
ers with a reply to this communication, itis 
hoped he will not imagine that | am indig- 
nant with him, as he states in his letter that 
“ Dr. Epps seems very indignant with the 
report of the National, &e, &c.” ludigna- 
tion isa state of mind which can be becom- 
ing only when moral turpitude is manifested. 
This I never attached to those who framed 
the report referred to. Because men differ 
from me in opinion,—that will,,f trast never 
form iu my mind a sufficient reason to jus- 
tify indignation, Thanking you, Sir, for 
the insertion of the preceding communica- 
tion, and of that of “‘ Medicus,” believe me 
yours in well wishing. 

Joun Epps, M.D, 
Director of the Royal Jennerian and 
London Vaccine Institutions, 
11, Berners Street, June 28, 1831. 





ON MR. CLARK'S FORMULA FOR PREPARING 
MEDICINAL PRUSSIC ACID, 
To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 
Sirx,—I have just seen, in The Lancer of 
Iast Saturday, @ paper by Mr, Laming on a 
recently-published process for preparing 
medicinal prussic acid. Mr. Laming, al- 
though he joins with you in approving of 
that process, professes to point out some 
arithmetical blunders in the formula, and 
offers corrections of those errors, 
In the formula in question, the quantities 
prescribed are— ‘ 
Cyanide of potassium.... 32 grains, 
Tartaric acid .....+..., 72 grains. 
Water, a fluid ounce; 
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The water being assumed as fixed, it res 
mains to advert to the alleged inacouracies, 
first in the cyanide of potassium, and next 
in the tartaric acid, 

The object professed in adopting 32 grains 
of cyanide of potassium was, to substitute 
60 grains of cyanide of mercury, as pre- 
scribed in the formula of Vauquelin, re- 
cently adopted in ‘the Pharmacopa@ia of 
Dublin, Now, according to ‘the authorities 
adopted by Mr. Laming, 3} of cyanogen, by 
weight, combine with 124 of metcury, to 
form 153 cyanide of mercury, and with 5 of 
potassium, to form 8{ of cyanide of potas. 
sium. Therefore, as 159 : : 60 cyanide 
of mercury ; 319 cyanide of potassium. 313 
are indeed less, by one in 56, than 32, the 
number given in the formula; but, even if 
this difference were not insignificant in 
changing a pharmaceutical formula, every 
person accustomed to chemical researches 
18 awdre that a salt like cyanide of potassium 
contains in the state wherein it is most 
likely to be used by the apothecary, water, 
mechanically adherent, amounting to not 
less than one in every 56. 

That Mr. Laming bas obtained a very 
different result is owing to his inadvert- 
ence, whereby he hes reckoned cyanide of 
mercury as a compound of 3} cyanogen, not 
with 124 mereury, but with 134 of the red 
oxide ot mercury, which contains, besides 
124 of mercury, one of oxygen. His pro- 
portion, accordingly (instead of being as 
154 : Bf), is as 163 : 84 :: 60 cyanide of 
mercury ; 29.55 cyanide of potassium. 

With respect to the 72 grains of tartaric 
acid, little need be said. 31} grains of cy- 
anide of potassium would require, accord. 
ing to Mr. Laming’s authorities, 71% grains 
of tartaric acid; and 32 grains would re- 
quire 72,8 grains, In the formula, incon- 
venient fractions have been avoided by 
adopting 72 grains, , 

Indeed, to the practical pharmacien I 
think it will be evident that a principal ob- 
ject of the author, in constructing the for- 
mula under consideration, has been the con- 
venience of the apothecary. Hence it is, 
that the weights to a fluid drachm of water 
may be expressed in grains free from frac- 
tions, and hence an ounce bottle is pre- 
scribed, and not one of 18 fluid draclims, as 
proposed by Mr, Laming. 

Bat in the calculated products, as well as 
in the ingredients used, Mr. Laming con- 
ceives that he has detected arithmetical 
errors. Thus he computes, quite accurately, 
that the prussic acid produced is 13,4 
grains instead of 13 grains, as it was pur- 
posely stated, without any fraction, But 
(not to speak of tle chance of more thai 
this fraction, equal to one in 144 of the 
whole, being compensated for by moisture, 
by impurity, or by loss) I beg leave to sub- 
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mit that if, io a ical paper, laying aside {lieve it is not generally pointed out very 
all affeetation of intricacy, and anxious only | distinctly in surgical works. I believe it 
to be intelligible to all practical men, I | occasionally happens, thet there is an inter- 
choose to omit insignificant fractions, I | mediate form, where the skin is only par- 
ought nut, in common candour, to be as-| tially deficient. 
sumed ignorant of the fractions thus sea-| Sir A. Cooper has recommended two me- 
sonably omitted. In calculating the cream | thods of treating this congenital disease ; 
of tartar also, Mr. Laming would bring out | the first by pressure properly applied and 
four grains mote than the quantity origin-| continued ; the second by puncturing the 
ally given ; but the authority upon which | tumour to evacuate the fluid, and afterwards 
he relies, and for which perhaps he is not | applying pressure. ‘The |atter he considefs 
responsible, is erroneous, in as far as it | likely to produce a radical cure, the former 
assigns to cream of tartar twice the quantity | rather as palliative treatment. Kither of the 
of water it actually contains. | above modes of treatment appears applicable 
Thus I hope to have jshown that the for- only to those cases where the integuments 
mula a8 originally given is, both in its in- | covering the tumour are sound. 
gredients and in its products, arithmetically| The following case was considered proper 
correct; always making allowance for in- | for the treatment by puncture :>—lIt occurred 
significant fractions, which, I conceive, | in a female infant born on the ¢1st of Janu- 
would have been ill placed in a pharmaceu- | ary 1830, ‘The tumour oceupied the usual 
tical formula, or in any explanation of it, position over the lowest lumbar vertebra, 
to practical men, all of whom | and was covered by the natural skin and in- 
might not be conversant with fractional cal-|teguments. Upon pressure, a fluid was 
culations, I am, Sir, your most obedient | evident to the touch, and also by the aid of 
servant, , a lighted candie to the sight. Upon the 
Tuomas Crarx. | upper portion was a small projection, some- 
10, Portland-st., Laurieston, Glasgow, | thing like a nipple, but more pointed at the 
June 28, 1831. extremity. A hard cartilaginous body was 
felt in the interior of the tumour, which was 
moveable. A small distance below the tu- 
mour was en aperture in the skin, which 
SPINA BIFIDA. had been observed on the first day after 
are birth to discharge a little fluid. The tumour 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. was of the size usually seen in such cases, 
8 por : but more prominent from the integuments 
tI send you the following account of | allowing distension. ‘The child was healthy 
acase of spina bifida, which you will ob-/in gl] respects. At five months old the 
serve is similar to the cases reported by Sir| tumour had considerably increased, and the 
Astley Cooper in the Medico-Chirurgical parents wishing something might be done 
Transactions, and treated according to his for it, on the 20th of June the fluid was 
recommendation, with a few accompanying | evacuated, or, at least, a considerable part of 
remarks. If you deem it worthy a small jt, amounting to rather more then an ounce, 
portion of Your space, be so good as to in- through an aperture made by an iris knife, a 
tert it when you have opportunity for 80/cateract needle having been previously 
doing. 1 have the honour to be, Sir, found too small, By this operation the tu- 
Your obedient — Warxer, | Moutwas much diminished, and had a flabby 
‘ * | feel, but was net entirely emptied. For three 
Princess Street, Manchester, days the child was quite ‘oah.. On te 
July 1, 1831, fourth day the tumour had regained its origi- 
— nal size, felt hot, and was slightly red. The 
Case. pulse was quickened; general heat of skin ; 
Spina bifida presents itself to our no-| the eyes suffused and wandering ; there were 
tice under two different forms or varie- | vomiting and diarrhcea; and the child died 
ties. In the most common, which is very|in the evening. After death the tumour 
frequently met with, the tumour is quite | was opened, and found to consist of a double 
transparent, the membrane covering it being | cyst, each communicating with the spinal 
extremely thin, and consequently very ready | sheath. ‘The inner surface of the cysts was 
to ulcerate and discharge its contents. In| found to be a continuation of the coverings 
the other form, and which is very rarely |of the spinal chord. There was not much 
met with, the tamour is opaque, being co-|fiuid, No appearance of inflammation was 
vered by the natural integuments, In this | observed either in the cyst itself, or in the 
form, however, the fluid may be seen by| membrane of the spinal chord, which was 
placing it between the eyeand alighted can-|laid opeu to a considerable extent. The 
dle, asin hydrocele. I have thought it ne-|chord appeared at first to terminate in the 
cessery to- allude to this diversity, as 1 be-| cyst, but it was afterwards found to bifar- 
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cate, one portion ing down the sacrum, 
the other, which appeared to be much dege- 
nerated, and almost ligamentous, passing 
into the tumour through the opening in the 
spine. The integuments covering the tu- 
mour were of considerable thickness, and 
the cartilaginous body before mentioned 
was found exterior to tbe cyst, and appa 
rently ted by lig tous substance 
to the sacrum. There was nothing unnatu- 
val observed in the brain; no marks of in- 
flammation, and not more than the usual 
quantity of fluid in the ventricles. 








LONDON COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. 


CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 


To the Editor of Tus Lancet. 


Sin,—Having watched the progress of 
the new measure for the attainment of 
medical reform with great interest and satis- 
faction, | am now anxious to submit a few 
remarks to the .consideration of the Com- 
mittee. By the proposed arrangements, the 
present objectionable classification is done 
away with. So far, so good. But there 
are othefs who live by medicine, who, in 
my opinion, ought not to be lost sight of— 
on the contrary include ali such, that ail 
may be under proper cognizance. If your 
charter does not interfere with the pre- 
scribing druggist—does it not open the 
door by which the most ignorant quack may 
perpetuate the most destructive practice, 
under the readily-assumed name of ‘‘ che- 
mist and druggist?’ As an outline of 
p extended range, may I beg to assume 

1at— 

ist. The profession should be regulated 
as proposed. 

tnd. ‘Those who trade in medicine should 
be also amenable to society, and subject to 
the following restrictions :—- 

They shall form a second class of mem- 
bers of the New College, shall be eligible 
to all participation in the Eleemosyoary 
Fund, and shall be so designated as to be 
distinguished from the mere retailer o! 
drugs. All chemists and druggists who now 
dispense prescriptions, or prescribe in their 
shops, to be eligible candidates for the di- 
ploma, or rather certificate of membership, 
to procure which they must produce an at- 
testation signed by two or more doctors, 
and pay the fee of 1/. 1s. After the passing 
of the act, none to be admitted members of 
this class but such as produce a certificate 
of competency from a member to whom they 
have been apprenticed for at least five years, 
or such as prove their competency at an 
examivation instituted for the purpose. 

After thus satisfying and including all 
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who are now interested in the méasure, it 
may be further enacted that no person shall 
prescribe nor dispense a Latin prescription, 
who is not a member of the College, under 
the penalty of 20/. for each such offence, 
when proved in a court of Jaw. The mere 
retailers of drugs would not be affected by 
the new law, otherwise than in being re- 
strained from dispensing and prescribing, 
which restriction would be most salutary. 

As the sale of quack medicines is preju- 
dicial to the members of the profession, and 
more especially felt by the poorer members, 
it would be advisable and just that every 
proprietor of a nostrum subject to the duty 
on such medicines should be compelled to 
contribute by way of fine, 5 or 10/. per an- 
aum to the Eleemosynary Fund, under a 
penalty (for the neglect of so doing by a 
stated time) of 501. The effect of this mea- 
sure would be advantageous every woy—it 
would keep down the small fry of adver- 
tising quacks, and put a tax on those who 
ought to pay for the humbug they practise 
on society. I am, Sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, 

A Cuemist ano Davcotst. 
June 20, 1831. 


*.* In inserting the above letter, we 
shall offer no other remark than this :— 
Neither chemists, nor druggists, nor any 
other persons, should be allowed to dispense 


prescriptions without undergoing a strict 
examination to prove their competency. In 
a word, they should be licensed by some 
well-qualified legal authority —Ep, L, 


BOARD OF HEALTH. 


To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 

S1r,—I have perused with much satis- 
faction the remarks contained in your last 
Number, on the Board of Health, recently 
established in this city, No observations, 
however, of a general nature on that or on 
any other subject, will be productive of avy 
marked or decided effect, unless sa 
and illustrated by specific examples of weak-: 
ness, ignorance, and inefficiency, on the 
part of those concerned, either in their indi- 
vidual or coliective capacities. . For this 
reason their conduct must be closely watch- 
ed, and every-thing which emanates from 
them be immediately made known and in- 
vestigated, in order that the public may 
have an opportunity of judging for them- 
selves, whether this Board of Health be 
really entitled to any confidence, or in the 
end be deserving of any praise. * 
As a contribution towards this fund of 
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facts, I send you the following :—The Board 
in question was scarcely formed, when Sir 
James M‘Grigor, one of the members, in 
his capacity of director-general of the army 
medicul department, caueed a circular letter 
to be sent round to alj military medical 
officers on half-pay, announcing to them the 
probability of their services being required 
to meet the ravages of the disease now 
“ prevailing in the north of Europe,” and 
particularly recommending to their notice 
the treatise of Mr. Orton on the cholera of 
India, ‘‘ as one of the best on the subject.” 
Now some difference of opinion may pre- 
vail with respect to the probability ot the 
cholera reaching our shores, and some doubts 
may reasonably be entertained, even by 
well-informed men, as to the value of Mr. 
Orton’s treatise, and therefore I shall say 
nothing on these two pojnts ; but no doubt 
or difference of opinion can exist with re- 
spect to the judgment or capacity of the 
man, who, with all the means of information 
before him, and writing expressly and 
officially on a subject to which his attention 
had just been b age curny directed, should 
permit himself to single out, and specially 
recommend, the perusal of a work which 
cannot by possibility be. obtained in this 
covatry ; for Orton's treatise on Cholera, be 
it known to your readers, was published in 
Calcutta, and is not to be found in the 
shops, and in but very few of the libraries of 
these kingdoms, 


July 3d, 1831, 


Curron. 





LIME IN GONORRHG@A, 
To the Editor of Tue Laxcert. 

Sin,—Having observed in a late number 
of your invaluable publication, that the chlo- 
ide of lime had been successfully adminis- 
tered as a remedy for gonorrhea, I have to 
state that | have been in the habit of employ- 
ing it for some time past, not internally, as 
in the case just alluded to, but in the form 
of injection, and used in this manner it has 
the most decidedly good effects. ‘In fact with 
the exception of a few doses of aperient me- 
dicine, 1 have latterly had recourse to no 
Other remedy. Whether or no, its action 
may be explained in a chemical manner, as 
neutralising the infectious matter, future 
inquiries must decide; but it appears to me 
to act in this manner, and it was upon this 
om that I was induced to make trial of 
it. The formula | usually employ is as fol- 
lows, viz., two drachms of the chloride to 
six ounces of distilled water. 1 am, Sir, 


yours, &c., 
W. H. C. Crovon. 
Eltham, Kent, June 29, 1831. 
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PULSATION IN THE JUGULAR VEINS, 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sir,—I observed in the 408th No. of your 
valuable publication, a paper on jugular pul- 
sation, written by a Mr, H. Hodges, which 
certainly contains a very ingenious confuta- 
tion of the theories in vogue relative to that 
phenomenon ; but | beg to observe that his 
explanation appears to me objectionable, for 
if the pulsation in the subclavian artery on 
account of its proximity causes the pulsation 
in the jugular vein through the medium of 
the subclavian,—how is it that pulsation is 
not permanent? Did he ever see a case 
of permanent pulsation? I think not, 
Knowing your columns are equally open to 
the pupil and the giants of surgery, [ beg 
the insertion of this letter, and I remain, 
Sir, one who owes you, as a public charac- 
ter, many obligations. 

A Pupit or rue Lonpon Hospirat. 

London, June 27, 1831, 





ASSISTANT SURGEONS 1n~ tne EAST 
INDIA COMPANY’S SERVICE, 

As very numerous. inquiries have from 
time to time been made of us, as to the 
regulations for the admission of medical 
gentlemen into the East India Company's 
Service as assistant-surgeons for India, we 
subjoin the following particulars :— 

Age.—The assistant-surgeon must not be 
under twenty-two years, proof of which he 
must produce. 

Qualification in Surgery ; upon receiv- 
ing a nomination he will be furnished with 
a letter to the Court of Examiners of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, to be examined 
in surgery, and their certificate will be 
deemed a satisfactory testimonial of his qua- 
lification ; but should he be previously in 
possession of a diploma from the Royal 
College of Surgeons of London, or of the 
Colleges of Surgeons of Dublin or Edin- 
burgh, or of the College and University of 
Glasgow, or of the Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Glasgow, either of them 
will be deemed satisfactory as to his know- 
ledge of surgery without any further exa- 
mination. 

Qualification in Physic.—He will also be 
required to pass an examination by the Com- 
pany’s examining physician, in the practice 
of physic, in which examination will be 
included as much anatomy and physiology 
as is necessary for understanding the causes 
and treatment of internal diseases, as well 
as the art of prescribing and compounding 
medicines; aud satisfactory proof will be 
required of him of his having attended at 








least oné coutse of lectures on the practice 
of physic; a certificate of having attended 
diligently the practice of the physicians at 
some general hospital in for Bix 
months ; of at some dispensary in London 
for twelve months ; or at some general hos- 
ital in the country (within the United 
Kiagdom) for six months. 
ey to India, &c.—If he 
should im.one of the Company’s 
ships, he will have to pay 95i. for his ac- 
commodation at the captsin’s table, or 55/. 
for his accommodation at the third-mate's 
mess; as also his charter-party ge 
money of 12/, for the owners, He will 
likewise be required to purehase, in the 
cadet-office, a copy of the work published 
by Mr. Annesley, entitled, “* Sketches of 
the most prevalent Diseases of India ;”’ and 
on receiving 8 certificate of his appointment 
he will be required to pay a fee of i, He 
is also required, as a condition to his ap- 
pointment, to subscribe to the military; or 
medical fund, at his respective presidency. 





THE INDIAN CHOLERA, 

We have been requested to notice a 
“Treatise on Cholera Morbus,” by Capt. 
W. White of the £. I. Co.’s Service, in 
which he communicates the result of his 
experience in the treatment of the disease 
in some cases which fell under his notice, 
in the absence of a medical man, while in 
the command of troops at Moorshedabad in 
India. He recommends the instantaneous 
administration of brandy and opium, to be 
followed by calomel in all cases. The fol- 
lowing is the author's account of his own 
case :— 

**One morniug in the ing of 1619, I 
arose in conatiess health hs took my usual 
ride on borseback. On my return home | 
ore of a hearty breakfast, and while 

ishing leisurely my last cup of tea I sud- 
denly turned sick and faint, and in a minute 
felt myself violently attacked with cholera 
morbus. I took the brandy, opium, &c., 
which was rejected. Pains in the stomach 
became excessively violent ; the warm-bath 
was ordered ; took the brandy, &c., a second 
= a ver ot but it was rejected. At 
this i ad lost my speech, m 
strength | had failed, I was caised with oes 
and cramp. The warm-bath being ready 
my servants plunged me into it; offering 
me more brandy, which I refused, and indi- 
tated to then: to give me one of the powder 
papers, which contained twenty grains of 

el. This stopped the vonsiting ; the 
warm-bath relieved the cramp and tranquil- 
fised me. After remaining in the bath bal! 





CHOLERA.—NAPHTHA—SAGE TEA. 


an hour I was free from pain, was removed 
to bed, and fell into a sound sleep, from 
which 1 awoke tolerably well, but much ex- 
hausted and somewhat light-headed from 
the effects of the opium. I took some 
cathartic medicine, and in a few days was 
as well as ever. About three months after- 
wards I had a second attack, on which occa- 
sion the second glass of brandy and opium 
produced the desired effect.” 

In other respects the treatise does not 
require particular notice. 





GREEN NAPHTHA, 


Ir seems tbat naphtha and petroleum 
must be used as almost synonymous terms, 
or naphtha is a produce of Barbadoes, or 
some gentlemen, imagining, and laudably 
endeavouring to convince their brethren, 
that this West Indian has much 
medicinal virtue, bave been anxious to give 
it as imposing a name as they can, and 
therefore, according to Mr, Hart, it is the 
rock oil of Barbadoes, or green mineral 
naphtha; or according to the somewhat 
better nomenclature of Mr. C, Clark, and 
of a writer in last week’s Lancer (for the 
term mineral is superfluous as connected 
with paphtba), it is Barbadoes mineral oil, 
or green naphtha. We will do just as these 

entlemen please, It shall be no longer 

arbadoes tar, or petroleum, but green 
naphtha, 

e are inclined to believe that this medi- 
cive will become a valuable addition to the 
veterinary pharmacopeia, As an adjuvant 
in the cure of mange in the horse and the 
dog, we have had experience of its bene- 
ficial effect, and we are certain that it has 
materially assisted in the removal of some 
chronic diseases of the respiratory passages, 
both in horses and cattle. So strongly re- 
commended it deserves a trial, and we hope 
will be fairly tried by our brethren; and 
Mr. Hart’s little book* will be useful ia 
supplying the formule under which it has 
been given or applied by him in the various 
cases which he describes.—Veterinarian. 





Sace Tea—Sir Jobn Sinclair bas just 
published and forwarded to us a pamphlet of 
a few pages in length, entitled “ Medical 
Hints tor further consideration and inquiry,” 
in which he treats of sage tea, the siesta, 
the bites of serpents, and the cholera mor- 
bus. Sage tea he strongly recommends it 
stomachic complaints. He was led to try it 
tor the removal of inflammation of the uvula 
and parts adjatent which continued after the 
use of external remedies. He-says, “ Being 





ae LR. 4 iettne eat sesifents of = 
orse, in n proved 
particularly useful remedy. 1491. : 




















MR. BROOKES,—ST, GEORGE’S.—DELUSION. 


conyinced that all this proceeded from the 
stomach, I resolved to try the effects of 
* sage tea,’ of. the virtues. of which I had 
long entertained a favourable opinion ; and 
to my. t satisfaction I found that by 
using it, not only the swelling and de- 
fluxion disappeared, but that the stomach 
was brought into so healthy a state, thet a 
whiteness on the tongue, with which I bad 
been previously troubled, was removed. Io 
aren other respect also, my health was ma- 
terially amended. I only took a wine-glass 
of sage tea occasionally, and about a pint in 
aday. I consider it to be one of the most 
valuable of stomachic remedies, and that the 
old praises in favour of sage (when it is 
properly used) are not exaggerated. Iln- 
deed 1 am convinced, if these hints were 
properly attended to, that complaints in the 
throat and in the stomach would be oftener 
removed than they are at present, and that 
the health of multitudes would be greatly 
improved.” 


LS 


MR. BROOKES,—-VETERINARY STUDENTS. 


Tuey who had the honour of attending 
on the begutifully-simple, but accurate and 
profound anatomical lectures of Mr. Brookes, 
and who have not forgotten how the kind- 
ness of the man mingled with and softened, 
and yet secured the authority of the teacher, 
and imprinted his lessons deep on the me- 
mory and the heart, will be pleased to hear 
that sixty of his pupils and friends, includ- 
ing some of the most eminent practitioners 
in the metropolis, invited their old master, 
on the 25th ultimo, to a public dinner, Our 
excellent friend, although past his seven- 

ieth year, was in robust health, the facul- 
ties of his mind unimpaired, and the buoy- 
ancy of his spirits scarcely diminished. It 
must have been, indeed, gratifying to him 
to see 80 many, the foundation of whose 
skill and fortune he had mainly contributed 
to lay, anxious to tell him that the lapse of 





years had not diminished their admiraticn | - 


‘and gratitude. As his theatre had been gra- 
tuitously opeved to veterinary pupils, the 
Veterinary College was not forgotten among 
the toasts. Professor Coleman returned 
‘thanks in ap iate terms; and when, 
afterwards, the health of an humbler 
teacher (Mr. Youatt) was drunk, who had 
had the advantage of having been a pupil 
of Mr. Brookes for some time before he en- 
tered the Veterinary College, it gave that 
individual the truest delight to hear one of 
the professors of the University of London 
testify that he bad never witnessed a se- 
verer examination, and never a more bril- 
liant one, than that which the veterinary pu- 
pils of that humbler teacher had lately mt a 


a: | » perbaps, 
fitcle prejudiced Relat stelle ae : 


on account of the class of life from which 
some of them arose, and the ignorance, and 
incapacity, and low manners, and lower as- 
sociates, of too many veterinary practition- 
ers; but that he was perfectly astonished, 
for they would have dove tto any uni- 
versity in the world. Veterinary students 
are now begiuning to assume their aged 
character and station ; and they want 

the opportunity to show themselves, which 
has been lately afforded them, in order to 
obtain deserved estimation.— Veterinarian, 





ST. GEORGR’S HOSPITAL, 


A purit of this hospital expressed a wish 
a short time since, to know (his letter was 
mislaid at the time) why the physicians and 
surgeons do not the name of the dis- 
ease or the accident over the bed of each 
patient, as is generally done at other Los- 
pitals. He adds, “I have been ia attend- 
ance at St. George's nearly these six months 
and have, as yet, obtained but little infor- 
mation; I walk, or in other terms, run 
round the wards with the physicians and 
surgeons on their regular days of attend 
ance, and, without flattery to myself, [ 
think I pay as much attention as those who 
appear to have the talk, I think 1 may say 
the whole of the conversation, with the phy- 
sicians and surgeons, and also believe Lam as 
well dressed as others, with the exception of 
such ornaments as I think are quite unne- 
cessary to the student. Again, Sir, it is 
with much difficulty that we can find out 
what are the particular complaints of the 

tients even as we go round the wards, It 
is not at all times that the medical officers 
feel in the humour to answer questions that 
are put to them on this subject. A touch 
with Taz Laxcer would, I think, improve 
them, for I can assure you, Sir, they dread 
your Lancer.” 





cuRIOUS DELUSION. 


Tuene isa woman residing at Walworth, — 
the wife of a tradesman in humble circum- 
stances, who is labouring under an opinion, 
that she is enciente of a “‘ ravenous wolf!” 
Every mean bas been resorted to in vain 
for the purpose of convincing her of her de- 
lusion. She is about forty-six years of age, 
and has not menstruated for the last three 
years, She considers that her appetite has 
increased amazingly within the last few 
mouths, which she attributes to the raven- 
ous qualities of her unruly tenant. Lat- 
terly, however, she has had recourse to the 
“¢ starving system,” in the hope of destroy; 
ing the monster, until she has nearly starved 
herself. Since she has adopted this plan, 
so fixed is her conviction, that she asserts 
she frequently hears the wolf cry, and feels 
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it kiek.for the want’ of. noarishment. A 
medical gentleman, who has examined her, 
considers that she is efflicted with ovarian 
dropsy, or-an abdominal tumour of some 
other kind, which is. gradually increasing 
in size, and the presence of which she feels, 
and which at times causes considerable 
pain, The; delusion appears to become 
stronger in proportion to the increase in the 
size of the tumour. 





MR. ABERNETHY. 


Tr is greatly to be doubted whether the 
eccentricity aud roughness of manner of Mr. 
Abernethy were not assumed at first, for 
some whim or humour, and continued after- 
wards, from inclination—habit—or perhaps 
pestun. This last expression will sound 
strange in the ears of those who believed, or 
rather were convinced, that the late Mr. 
“Abernethy lost many thousands annually by 
his manner of treating patients. We never 
— in*this opinion, nor do we be- 

ieve that the individual himself did so. 
We firmly believe that this same rudeness 
drew more visitors from curiosity than it 
deterred by fear of insult. Let it be remem- 
bered that it caused the man to be talked of 
every-where—and this very circumstance, 
leaving all ability out of the question, was 
sufficient to make his fortune.* * The very 
sight of a name or a thing generates, by 
constant iteration, a species of fame or ce- 
jebrity, But with aman like Mr. Aberae- 
thy, who was attached to a great hospital, 
and who hed really distinguished bimself by 
theoretical and practical researches, publi- 
city was every-thing—and especially when 
that publicity was connected with eccen- 
tricity. Whatever an eccentric character 
says or does is considered clever, although 
the same sayings or doings would pass for 
nothing, or for dulness, if said or done by 
others. In respect to medical men, there is 
a universal propensity in the public mind 
to exaggerate the benefits received from 
them, whenever their names happen to be- 
come familiar with the public ear. ‘The 
failures, nay, even the blunders, of such 
men, are not merely soon forgotten, but 
they are seldom believed at all. ‘I'be rou- 
tinism to which Mr. Abernethy gave way, 
for many years before his death, was gene- 
rally ludicrous, but sometimes tragical. We 
have seen more than one instance where 
life was, in all human probability, sacrificed 
by an obstinate disregard of all examination 
of the case, and a blind perseverauce ia one 
system of treatment totally inapplicable to 
the existing disease. We believe, however, 
that when Mr. Abernethy could be brought 
to think and reason on a case (which was a 
rare occurrence of late years), his judgment 
was clear and his practice judicious.—Med, 
‘Chir. Rev. . a 4 





. MR. ABERNETHY.—SURGEON TORIES. 


THE LINCOLN’S INN ADMINISTRATION, 





In this great age it were, indeed, a sin, 
To still let gluttons feed at Lincoln's inn, 
Ner once invoke !—O Muse, thy satire yield 
To lash the Coancil,round their smoky field ! 
Say, my fond wit, ere we our task begin, 
Why are these surgeon tories always in? 
Elsewhere “ administrations’’ alternate ; 
Now this, now that, will hold the reins of state ; 
Dake A, with pensions earth must overwhelm, 
Earl G, kicks back the monster from the helm; 
But from this College,—aot the gods, Sir A. 
Can move, nor show to honest men the way. 
Some Whigs, ’tis true, all afcient laws condemn, 
Because they had no hand in making them. 
All Tories deem that institution good 
Which finds their wives and families in food, 
So with the Pont, who on students’ fees, 
Their homes support in luxury and ease ; 
All other incomes snugly are put by, 
To leave their wives and children when they die. 
But does not one complain, thus sore opprest ? 
Does famish’d talent in submission rest ? 
Or do we now (the task of study o’er) 
Vow by our books, we will submit no more ? 
Our patriots, all, the voluntary knee 
Devoutly bend to glorious liberty : 
Each man resolves, as in a holy war, 
To scatter all its enemies afar! 
“ To arms, to arms! in such a cause,” they cry, 
“ And this, for other generations, die! *’ 
But we on intelectual force depend ; 
With Genius arm’d, let Science gain her end! 
Yet when on victory’s mount our banners flow, 
Will we depress or persecute the foe ? 
With rescued coffers taint our private store, 
And try by artful schemes to make it more ? 
Forbid it, Heaven! Once on her rightfal throne 
Science herself shall seal and guard her own !—H 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications have been forwarded to our 
office for Mr. W. O° Brien and Dr. J: Campbell. 

‘The communication from St. Mary Aze has been 
forwarded to the gentieman to whom itis addressed, 
and who will, probably, be more pleased by our 
adopting this course, than if we were to permit his 
grateful patient to sound his praises in public. — 

Chiron. A more carefuily-conducted establisb- 
ment is not to be found in ion. - He may rest 
assured that the re; is utterly devoid of truth. 
We shall feel iy indebted if he will inform us 
in contidence who are the persons that have made 
ms ree ‘There pid typographical 

amaicensis. was a stu 

error in the a meg in the last [inter te 
word “ simple” having been inadvertently substi- 
tuted by the compositor for the word ampie. 

Mr. Gritton must forward the instrument in 
question, and it shall be afterwards returned to our 














